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WITH  eacli  succeodinj;  year  the  colohration  of  Pan  American 
Day  is  accjuiring  a  lai^er  and  deeper  significance.  It  must  he 
a  source  of  real  inspiration  to  every  one  interested  in  the  development 
of  Pan  American  unity  to  realize  that  on  Pan  American  Day,  through¬ 
out  the  American  Continent,  i)uhlic  schools,  universities  and  many 
organizations  are  arranging  special  exercises  intended  to  promote 
g<»od  will  and  better  understanding  between  the  nations  of  the  Western 
World.  It  is  through  such  currents  of  intellectual  undei’standing 
that  the  unity  of  the  nations  of  America  is  best  promoted. 

The  special  number  of  the  Bullktix  issued  this  year  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  Pan  American 
Day  is  devoted,  in  large  part,  to  a  series  of  brief  essays  setting  forth 
the  great  natural  beauties  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the 
attractions  which  they  offer  to  the  tourist.  In  the  development  of 
closer  understanding  between  the  nations  of  America  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  travel  is  one  of  the  most  important  influences  and  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  sparing  no  effort  to  this  end.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  people  of  the  L'nited  States  in  ever  increasing  number  shoidd 
become  better  acquainted  not  only  with  the  marvelous  natural  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  hut  should  learn  more  of  the 
culture  of  the  great  nations,  memhers  of  the  Pan  American  Lmion. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  Pan  American  Day  number  of  the  Bulletin 
will  make  a  contribution  to  this  larger  puqiose. 
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A  PARTIAL  VIKW  OF  HCKNOS  AIRES,  SHOWINO  THE  CAPITOL 


Ttic  tourist  in  search  of  the  attractions  of  larite  inwiern  cities  will  find  Buenos  Aires  to  his  likiiut.  Its  Imulevards,  drives,  and  artistic  centers  are  reminiscent  of  Paris, 
while  the  activity  alonit  commercial  thorouifhfares  reminds  the  visitor  of  the  great  btLsiness  centers  of  the  United  States.  Its  population  is  more  than  2,0()0,00u.i 


ARGENTINA 

liy  R6mulo  Yegros 

Secretary  (Seneral,  Touring  Club  Argentina 

IF  WE  consider  that  the  urge  of  the  tourist  is  to  seek  in  other  countries 
scenes,  experiences,  life,  in  short,  which  differs  from  that  found  in 
his  own  environment,  one  can  not  but  conclude  that  an  ideal  country 
for  his  travels  is  the  Republic  of  Argentina.  The  traveler  from  warm 
countries  may  engage  in  winter  sports  in  below-zero  temperatures  at 
Bariloche,  Lake  Argentine,  Lake  Buenos  Aires,  or  Mendoza,  and  the 
visitor  from  such  cold  regions  as  Canada  and  the  countries  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe  can,  with  equal  facility,  find  summer  heat  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  mountains  of  La  Rioja,  Jujuy,  and  Catamarca,  in  the  forests  of 
Santiago  del  Estero  or  Tucuman,  or  by  the  beautiful  cataracts  of 
Iguazu,  which  are  superior  in  volume  and  perhaps  in  natural  beauty 
to  Niagara  Falls. 

Again,  the  tourist  who  wanders  in  quest  of  peace,  of  quietness,  of 
communion  with  nature  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term,  will  find 
in  Ai^entina  a  thousand  regions  of  diverse  climate  where  the  only 
sounds  to  disturb  his  rest  and  contemplation  will  be  the  wind  and  the 
song  of  birds;  while  the  traveler  who  seeks  the  turbulence,  the  noise, 
the  daily  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  great  modern  cities  will  find  that 
Buenos  Aires,  the  cosmopolitan  metropolis  of  2,195,000  inhabitants, 
will  recall  to  his  mind  other  great  capitals  of  the  world :  Paris  because 
of  her  boulevards,  avenues,  and  art  centers;  American  cities  because 
of  the  feverish  activity  of  her  business  districts;  Berlin  because  of  her 
fine  buildings  and  the  width  and  cleanliness  of  her  streets  and  avenues; 
London  because  of  her  chimneys  and  her  soot. 

Ijet  us  now  cast  a  brief  glance  over  some  of  the  attractions  which  the 
tourist  will  find  in  Argentina,  to  decide  whether,  if  there  is  truth  in 
that  well-known  saying:  “See  Naples  and  die,”  it  may  not  also 
truly  be  said,  “Visit  Argentina  and  .  .  .  continue  living  with  a  more 
ample  idea  of  the  beauty  and  natural  richness  of  America.” 

The  most  famous  seashore  resort  of  Argentina  is  Mar  del  Plata,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  250  miles  from  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  Nearly 
100,000  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic  and  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  gather  at  this  beach  during  the  summer.  It  has  large  modern 
hotels,  in  addition  to  innumerable  villas,  casinos,  luxurious  clubs, 
golf  courses,  and  athletic  fields  in  general;  a  great  port,  in  part  mili¬ 
tary;  and  surroundings  blessed  with  an  ideal  climate  from  November 
to  April. 
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C-'>urtf«y  of  the  Internmtioaal  Telephooe  A  Telegreph  Corporation 

MAR  DEL  PLATA  FROM  THE  AIR 

Mtxlern  hotels,  mansions  and  villas,  luxurious  casinos,  clubs  for  golf  and  other  sports,  and  an  ideal  cli  uate 
make  Miu*  del  Plata  the  leading  seaside  resort  of  .\rgentina. 

Other  popular  ocean  resorts  are  Necoehea,  a  well-known  bathinjr 
beach  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  Buenos  Aires  than  Mar 
del  Plata;  Quefjuen,  Miramar,  Mar  del  Sud,  Atlantic  City,  ('laromecd, 
Bahia  Blanca,  and  Trelew. 

Near  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  the  shores  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (‘2‘) 
miles  in  width  at  its  narrowest  point  and  225  miles  wide  as  it  empties 
into  the  ocean)  are  dotted  with  attractive  summer  resorts,  well 
patronized  by  the  families  of  the  cai)ital  and  of  the  surrounding 
countrj’.  One  may  rely  on  finding  good  hotels,  casinos,  pools,  and 
diversions  of  various  kinds.  Similar  towns  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Provinces  along  the  great  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers. 

The  Argentine  Touring  Club  has  coined  the  word  “andinismo”  to 
signify  mountain  climbing  in  the  Andes  which  divide  Argentina  and 
Chile.  Besides  the  snow-capped  giants  of  the  range,  there  are  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  forests  and  rich,  luxuriant  vegetation  in  La  Rioja, 
Jujuy,  Catamarca,  Salta,  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza  and  throughout 
Patagonia.  Mountain  climbing  is  enjoyed  in  Mendoza  not  far  from 
the  capital  of  the  Province;  in  La  Rioja,  which  possesses  a  wonderful 
climate;  in  Catamarca,  famous  for  its  beautiful  landscapes,  and  in 
Rio  Negro,  where  is  found  El  Tronador,  a  peak  10,000  feet  in  height. 
The  favorite  centers  for  winter  sports  are  at  Puente  del  Inca,  Province 
of  Mendoza,  on  the  road  to  Chile,  at  Cacheuta,  and  at  Bariloche. 


AKCJKXTINA 
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<  '<  iirteny  (if  Totirinc  Ariteiitino 

WINTKK  SPORTS  AT  PI  KNTE  DEL  INCA 

When  it  is  suininer  in  tlie  northern  heniis|>here  Arttentinii  otiers  winter  simrts  in  tiie  Andes,  one  of  ttie 
favorite  resorts  t)eing  Puente  dei  Inca.  Mendoza  Province,  on  tlie  roa<i  to  Chiie. 

Argentine  families,  as  well  as  forei<;ners  resident  in  the  eonntrv, 
are  fond  of  spending  a  vaeation,  espeeially  between  September  and 
May,  in  the  hills,  whieh  are  beautiful  in  their  variety  of  sceneiw'  and 
healthful  because  of  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the  properties  of  the 
mineral  waters.  Some  of  these  hilly  districts  are  found  in  the  south¬ 
ern  ])art  of  the  jirovinee  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  Cordoba,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  eountiy,  and  in  San  Luis. 

There  are  few  regions  in  the  eountiy  that  have  a  greater  lure  for  the 
toiii'ist  than  the  hills  of  Cordoba.  Various  railroad  lines  offering 
e.Ncellent  service,  good  automobile  roads,  large  and  small  hotels,  and 
casinos  make  a  trip  into  these  hills  both  convenient  and  comfortable. 
It  would  be  highly  regrettable  to  visit  Argentina  and  fail  to  see  this 
charming  Argentine  eountr\’side.  The  hills  of  San  Luis,  less  known 
to  the  tourist,  are  celebrated  for  their  highly  prized  marble  quarries. 

The  country  also  possesses  a  number  of  large  lakes  much  frequented 
by  travelers  because  of  their  beauty  of  environment,  the  delicious  fish 
with  which  they  abound,  or  the  health  giving  qualities  of  their  waters. 
Among  those  deserving  first  mention  is  Lake  Nahuel-Huapi  (Arau- 
canian  for  “Isle  of  the  Tiger”),  3,400  square  miles  in  extent,  2,515 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  having  a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet.  This 
lake  is  in  the  Southern  National  Park  in  Rio  Negro  Territory,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes.  Various  hotels  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  are 
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nianagjed  by  Swiss,  who  consider  the  region  equal  to  their  own  country 
in  beauty  and  healthfulness.  Lakes  Argentino  and  Buenos  Aires, 
situated  in  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  foot  of  the  cordillera,  are  also  enormous, 
beautiful,  and  mysterious,  but  the  trek  of  the  tourist  toward  them  has 
not  yet  assumed  large  proportions. 

Lake  Epecuen  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  such  a  high  salt 
saturation  that  the  human  body  can  float  on  the  surface  wdthout  the 
need  of  any  motion  whatsoever.  The  water  contains  much  chlorine 
and  sulphur. 

Mar  Chiquita,  a  lake  in  Cordoba,  in  the  center  of  the  country,  is 
also  a  favorite  w'ith  the  traveler  and  resident  alike  because  of  the  rich 
mineral  content  of  its  waters,  and  Chascomus,  a  lake  near  Buenos 
Aires,  because  of  the  e.xcellent  fishing  to  be  had  there. 

The  more  famous  hot  springs  of  Argentina  are:  Cacheuta,  Puente 
del  Inca,  and  Villavicencio  in  Mendoza,  more  than  3,300  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  offering  all  the  accommodations  and  facilities  required 
by  the  visitor;  Rosario  de  la  Frontera  in  Salta,  which  has  a  good 
hotel;  Termas  de  Reyes  in  Jujuy;  Mina  Clavero,  La  Cumbre,  and 
others  in  Cordoba,  which  have  good  hotels  and  roads,  and  Copahue, 
in  Patagonia,  whose  waters  have  been  found  to  give  e.xceptional 
curative  results. 

Small  picturesque  cascades  of  much  beauty  are  located  in  the 
Province  of  Cordoba,  but  the  really  magnificent  falls  of  Argentina  are 
in  the  Province  of  Iguazu,  on  the  frontier  with  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
The  Iguazu  river,  two  and  a  half  miles  in  wfidth,  hurls  its  w'aters  over 
two  huge  stone  steps  from  a  height  of  2,300  feet;  the  result  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable  spectacle  on  the  continent.  An  e.xcellent  modern 
hotel  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the  falls,  and  several  times  during  the 
week  a  boat  leaves  Buenos  Aires  for  the  Iguazu. 

The  tourist  interested  in  historical  sights  will  find  in  Argentina 
buildings,  and  even  entire  towns,  which  retain  to  this  day  the  appear¬ 
ance  they  presented  in  the  colonial  era,  between  1500  and  1800.  They 
are  situated  chiefly  in  Cordoba,  Jujuy,  Salta,  La  Rioja,  and  Cata- 
marca.  The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  villages  of  these  Provinces 
conserve  the  traditions  of  their  Spanish  ancestry.  This  phenomenon, 
how'ever,  should  not  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  Argentina, 
w'hich  is  in  reality  a  cosmopolitan,  changing  country,  assimilating 
with  rapidity  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  countries  which  send  her 
immigrants. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  can  be  seen  that  Argentina  is  a  country  well 
w'orth  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  whether  he  seek  local  color,  health, 
tranquillity,  comfort,  adventure,  or  have  some  other  motive  for  his 
travels.  Our  country  can  satisfy  all  tastes,  and  her  inhabitants,  who 
have  inherited  the  hospitable  spirit  of  the  noble  Spaniards  of  old, 
believe  wuth  the  Argentine  Touring  Club  that  “the  people  of  Argen¬ 
tina  should  make  of  every  foreign  tourist  a  good  friend  of  the  country.” 


BOLIVIA 


lA  PAZ,  tlie  chief  city  of  Bolivia,  lias  a  most  unusual  location.  The 
I  j  traveler  visiting  this  city  for  the  first  time  can  but  marvel  at 
the  wild  beauty  presented  in  this  mountainous  region.  Here  the 
tablelands  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  Andes  were  long  ago  divided, 
seemingly  by  a  great  natural  convulsion,  and  a  gigantic  canyon  was 
created.  It  is  about  3  miles  wide,  1,500  feet  deep,  and  10  miles 
long,  with  an  opening  toward  the  south.  La  Paz  lies  in  the  heart  of 
this  canyon.  In  journeying  to  the  city  over  any  of  the  main-traveled 
routes  one  rises  to  an  altitude  of  more  than  14,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Barren  lands  and  mountain  peaks  stretch  in  every  direction; 
many  of  the  highest  points  are  covered  with  snow  and  at  other  places 
the  outcropping  of  minerals  presents  highly  colored  surfaces  which 
have  their  own  individual  attraction. 

Arriving  by  trai  i  at  El  Alto,  a  village  and  station  situated  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  canyon,  the  visitor  is  held  breathless  at  the  glorious 
sight  presented  by  mountain  peaks  and  abysmal  depths.  The  train 
halts,  giving  an  opportunity  to  view  the  unusual  spectacle.  Illimani, 
Illampu,  Iluayna-Potosi,  and  other  snow-capped  peaks  seem  to 
pierce  the  skies.  He  looks  up  their  barren  and  majestic  slopes  and 
then  down  into  the  great  canyon  where  stands  La  Paz. 

After  the  brief  stop  at  El  Alto  at  the  top  of  the  pass  the  train  begins 
to  wind  its  downward  course  into  the  valley.  The  engineers  who 
blazed  this  route  and  succeeded  in  constructing  the  railway  along  the 
precipitous  sides  accomplished  an  almost  superhuman  feat.  The 
approach  to  the  city  is  unique,  replete  with  spectacular  beauty;  and 
at  every  turn  of  the  road  entirely  different  views  unfold.  - 

La  Paz  is  a  city  of  e.\otic  charm  to  the  foreigner.  Its  spacious 
colonial  residences  of  stone,  attractive  modern  chalets,  gay  flowers, 
hilly  streets,  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  Cholo  and  Indian  costumes,  and 
the  picturesque  market  offer  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  never-failing 
interest. 

Rugged  topography  is  responsible  for  unusual  features  of  street  and 
building  construction.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  stands  Plaza  Murillo, 
on  the  side  of  a  slope.  It  was  the  scene  of  early  sanguinary  battles 
where  many  Bolivians,  including  Murillo  himself,  gave  up  their 
lives  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight  for  freedom  from  Spanish  dominion. 
On  one  side  of  the  plaza  stands  the  comparatively  new  Legislative 
Palace.  On  another  side  is  the  President’s  mansion;  adjoining  this, 
the  new  Cathedral,  recently  completed  after  having  been  nearly  a 
century  under  construction.  Its  towers  rise  more  than  200  feet  above 
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LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA 


The  chief  city  of  Bolivia,  situated  in  an  Andine  canyon  at  an  elevation  of  12,700  feet,  is  a'city'of  great'charm 
for  the  visitor.  L'piier:  The  L^islative  Palace  faces  a  plaza  containing  the  statue  of  Murillo,  a  hero  of 
Bolivian  independence.  Lower:  With  snow -clad  Illimani  as  a  background,  this  monument  to  Columbus 
occupies  a  picturesque  site  in  La  Paz. 


BOLIVIA 
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the  plaza,  and  its  seating;  capacity  is  about  12,000.  Of  Greco-Roman 
architecture,  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding  houses  of  worship  in  South 
America.  La  Paz,  of  course,  lias  many  other  churches,  that  of  San 
Francisco,  dating  from  1547,  being  the  oldest  in  the  republic. 

Another  interesting  building  in  La  Paz  is  the  restored  Palace  of 
Tiahuanaco.  The  stones  were  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  00  miles  distant,  and  re-erected  in  the  Bolivian  capital.  The 
building  presents  the  characteristics  of  pre-Incan  architecture  in 
which,  if  the  circle  was  not  unknown,  at  least  it  was  never  useil. 
Xo  visitor  should  fail  to  see  this  unique  building. 


(.'ourtesy  of  thr  MuniripHi  Tonring  Bureau.  Pai 

T!iK  SANTTI  AKY  (>¥  ('OPACABAXA 

Oil  the  shores  of  I.uke  Titk-aea  is  located  the  colonial  shrine  of  ('opacahana,  of  w  hich  only  the  iitinsual 
entrance  is  shown  alxive. 


Dii  •ectly  across  the  Plaza  Murillo  from  the  Presidential  Palace  and 
the  cathedral  stands  one  of  the  city’s  new  hotels  and  beside  it  a  new 
theater  and  modern  motion-picture  house. 

One  of  the  picturesque  suburbs  of  La  Paz  is  Obrajes,  a  short  motor 
drive  along  the  Chuquiaguillo,  6  miles  away  from  and  1,000  feet  below 
the  city.  This  excursion  is  always  interesting  to  the  stranger,  as  the 
route  offers  opportunities  for  observing  the  geological  formation  of 
the  mountains  and  enjoying  their  shifting  color  which,  seen  through 
the  clear  air,  apjiear  to  be  only  a  short  distance  away.  The  lower 
altitude  gives  Obrajes  a  much  warmer  climate,  which  produces  a 
wealth  of  flowers  in  the  gardens  of  the  handsome  villas. 

A  longer  trip  is  that  to  the  Yungas  region.  The  traveler,  remem¬ 
bering  that  La  Paz  is  located  in  lands  barren  except  for  trees  and  vege- 
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BALSAS  OX  LAKE  TITICACA 

A  trip  by  nuKlern  steamer  across  Lake  Titicaca  reveals  the  extensive  use  by  Indians  of  this  tyjie  of  craft 

constructed  of  reeds. 

tatioii  alon"  tlic  inoiiiitain  streams,  may  be  surprised  to  find,  before 
he  has  penetrated  far  into  the  district,  rank  foliage  and  prolific  vegeta¬ 
tion;  this  is  because  the  descent  is  rapid  and  the  temperature  rises 
perceptibly  as  the  lower  altitude  is  reached.  A  few  years  ago  con¬ 
struction  was  begun  on  a  railroad  between  La  Paz  and  the  Yungas,  but 
after  some  30  miles  or  more  was  built,  the  project  was  temporarily 
abandoned. 

Sixty  miles  from  La  Paz  in  another  direction  are  the  ruins  of  Tiahua- 
naco,  a  city  that  flourished  centuries  ago;  recent  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  estimates  the  age  of  these  ruins  at  about  3,000  years.  At 
Tiahuanaco  may  be  seen  the  work  of  skilled  builders  and  artisans, 
some  of  whose  creations  are  as  marvelous  as  those  in  Egypt.  Among 
these  are  splendidly  cut  stone,  carved  doorwaj's,  parts  of  dwellings, 
and  smaller  works  of  art.  Most  of  the  ruins  stand  about  10  miles 
distant  from  that  great  body  of  water.  Lake  Titicaca,  famous  in  legend 
and  story.  Here  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  city  may  in  the  past 
have  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Lake  Titicaca  is  about  125  miles  long  and  75  miles  wide.  In  the 
lake  are  numerous  islands,  the  two  of  greatest  historic  interest  being 
those  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon.  From  the  waters  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
says  Inca  tradition,  the  forefathers  of  the  race  emei^ed. 


BRAZIL 


Bv  Annie  d’Armond  Marchant 

Asuislant  Editor,  Boletim  da  Uniao  Pan-Americana 

Brazil,  within  the  vast  expanse  of  its  3,291,416  square  miles,  an 
area  greater  than  that  of  the  continental  United  States,  holds 
marvels  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  most  avid  traveler 
in  search  of  thrills.  The  mighty  Amazon,  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world  in  volume  and  width,  flows  through  Brazil,  and  on  the  lakes 
formed  by  its  backwaters  grows  the  lai^est  flower  in  the  world,  the 
dreamlike  Victoria  Regia.  The  deepest  gold  mine  is  at  Morro  Velho, 
and  three  of  the  greatest  falls,  the  Paulo  Affonso  in  the  north,  and 
the  Iguassu'  (or  Victoria)  and  the  Sete  Quedas  in  the  south,  are  within 
or  on  its  borders.  Caves  of  strange  and  marvelous  formation,  birds 
of  rarest  plumage,  and  flowers  of  the  most  exotic  beauty  abound  in 
forest  and  plain. 

To  get  an  idea  of  a  short  trip  to  Brazil  imagine  yourself  on  a  fast 
steamer  hound  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Perhaps  no  one  thing  impresses 
the  traveler  with  the  size  of  Brazil  as  much  as  its  apparently  inter¬ 
minable  coastline,  about  5,000  miles  long,  including  its  sinuosities. 
One  bright  day  you  hear,  “  We’re  now  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.”  Then, 
as  day  after  languorous  tropical  day  goes  by,  you  begin  to  wonder  if 
this  coast  of  Brazil  is  literally  made  of  rubber  and  will  stretch  out 
for  ever  and  aye. 

A  splendid  time  this  to  plan  future  excursions  as  you  pass.  Pres¬ 
ently  you  will  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  thrusting  its  mighty 
volume  of  fresh  water  for  miles  out  through  the  briny  deep.  Here 
plan  a  marvelous  visit  to  Belem,  often  known  as  Para,  the  name  of  the 
State  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  and  a  journey  up  the  river  to  the  fabu¬ 
lous  old  rubber  center,  Manaos.  Glimpse  the  wonder  of  the  Amazon 
Valley  and  touch  the  border  of  the  mysterious  jungle.  Imagine  a  vist 
up  the  Tapajoz  to  the  Ford  rubber  plantation. 

Just  around  the  comer  watch  out  for  Natal  and  plan  wonderful 
flights  from  the  airport  there  to  other  parts  of  the  countrj',  or  to 
Africa  and  back;  you  remember  that  this  is  the  countrj'  of  Santos 
Dumont,  that  pioneer  of  aviation.  Note  the  historical  cities  of  Recife, 
or  Pernambuco,  with  its  famous  reef,  and  Sao  Salvador,  or  Bahia, 
once  the  capital  of  the  countrj’,  and  consider  a  delightful  visit  there. 

And  here  at  last  is  Rio!  Prepare  to  be  a  spectator  at  a  great  scene. 
For  Rio  harbor  is  a  vast  stage  which  nature  and  man  have  conspired  to 
prepare  with  lavish  grandeur  and  subtle  art — the  splendid  Guanabara 


>  The  Spanish  lorm  o(  this  name  is  Iguazii. 
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RH)  DE  JANEIRO.  BRAZII, 


1'pper:  One  section  o(  the  city  as  seen  from  Corcovado.  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  its  natural  growth  is  spreading 
iiround  the  bases  and  up  the  more  gentle  slopes  of  the  mountain  peaks  which  border  the  harbor.  Lower: 
Mariscal  Floriano  Plaza  and  the  .kvenida  Rio  Branco.  At  the  far  end  of  the  Plaza  is  the  splendid  Munic¬ 
ipal  Theater,  while  along  the  left  are  modern  office  buildings  and  motion-picture  theaters. 
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liny  with  its  <;rjmitt*  scntinols;  its  inassivi*  forts;  its  islniids;  tiu*  city 
sprcndiM*:  out  over  hill  and  coast,  rccliinu*;  against  its  <rrcat  hulwark 
of  forest-covered  mountains,  with  the  Atlantic  at  its  feet.  Kio  harbor 
has  been  described  often  and  enthusiastically.  It  was  an  Knj;lish 
traveler  who  perhaps  said  the  most  in  the  fewest  words  when  he  wrote 
that  in  beauty  and  "randeur  no  other  harbor  in  the  world  is 
worthy  to  touch  the  hem  of  the  "arment  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

I’pon  landin"  in  Rio  the  traveler  finds  himself  at  once  in  the  thick  of 
things,  for  to  get  anywhere  he  must  follow  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
the  broad  modern  thoroughfare  which  was  slashed  straight  through 
the  heart  of  the  city  from  sea  front  to  sea  front  nearly  JO  years 
ago.  The  avenida  bustles  with  activity,  the  streets  with  traffic  and 
the  broad  ornamental  sidewalks  with  pedestrians.  From  end  to  end 
it  is  a  delight  to  the  eye,  with  its  imposing  public  buildings,  stores, 
hotels,  theaters,  and  cinemas,  including  the  Monroe  Palace  and 
the  Municipal  Theater;  its  shade  trees  down  the  center  and  along  its 
beautiful  water  fronts;  and  its  gorgeous  illumination  at  night. 

\ow  to  choose  a  hotel — and  there  is  a  wide  choice,  downtown,  if 
you  like,  or  by  the  sea  or  facing  the  bay  or  on  a  hill.  Then  to  the 
business  of  sight-seeing.  First  in  order  will  probably  be  a  trip  by  rail 
to  the  top  of  the  Corcovado,  a  granite  peak  2,329  feet  high,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  gigantic  figure  of  the  Christ  with  arms  extended  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  ride  up  is  most  thrilling  and  the  panorama  from 
the  top  is  indescribable,  with  the  city  flattened  out  and  silenced, 
looking  like  a  great  map.  The  ascent  to  the  Sugar  Loaf,  however, 
which  is  not  so  high,  is  in  a  way  more  spectacular,  for  your  car  will 
travel  susjjended  in  space  high  above  sea  and  earth.  Of  the  view  a 
much-traveled  American  visitor  said  helplessly:  “Nothing  like  this 
ever  happened  before.  How  does  one  describe  it?”  Then  there  is 
the  long  and  thrilling  drive  up  Tijuca,  a  visit  to  its  curious  rock  caves 
and  the  descent  around  by  the  sea.  Each  of  these  excursions  is 
unifiue  in  itself,  a  thing  of  beauty,  to  live  in  the  memory  forever. 

A  dash  around  the  select  residential  sections,  with  their  fine  dwell¬ 
ings  and  luxurious  gardens,  will  furnish  wide  variety:  Santa  Thereza 
Hill,  Botafogo  on  its  own  graceful  bay,  Copacabana  on  the  open 
.Vtlantic,  to  mention  a  few.  Unforgettable  is  a  ride  around  Co])aca- 
bana  Beach  by  moonlight,  or  merely  by  the  glow  of  her  great  street 
lamps,  called  “the  pearl  necklace,”  which,  by  the  way,  form  the 
footlights  in  the  great  stage  setting  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

You  must  sho])  downtown,  on  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco  and  on 
the  other  wide  streets  of  the  city,  hut  also  in  the  narrow  shady  streets 
of  old  Ri<»,  and  by  all  means  you  must  turn  out  of  the  hustle  of  Rio 
Branco  into  the  cool  distinction  of  Rua  Ouvidor,  the  Sala  de  Visitas 
(drawing-room)  of  Rio  and  ])aradise  of  the  ])edestrian,  where  vehicles 
are  prohibited  after  the  morning  hours  and  where  social  Rio  prome- 
itwTan  .r*.  iriiii.  4 - 2 
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nudes  in  peace  and  security.  Here  drop  into  some  curio  shops  and 
see  exquisite  tilings  from  all  over  Brazil,  and  have  a  cup  of  real 
Brazilian  coffee  in  one  of  the  cafes.  Also  downtown,  near  the  beach, 
is  the  market,  which  will  furnish  an  interesting  view  of  a  number  of 
things,  including  parrots  and  monkeys,  and  e.xotic  contributions  from 
here  and  there. 

A  few  points  of  interest  out  of  the  many  in  and  about  Kio  are; 
The  famous  Botanical  Gardens,  founded  in  colonial  times  by  John  VI, 
where  stands  the  ancient  ])alm-tree,  ancestor  of  all  the  royal  palms 
in  Brazil,  which  he  planted;  the  Instituto  Oswaldo  Cruz  for  biological 
research,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world;  the  National  Museum 
in  the  old  Imjierial  Palace,  where  Dom  Pedro  II  was  horn;  the  presi- 


THE  YPIRANQA  MUSEUM,  SAO  PAULO 

The  museum,  one  of  the  fine  buildinfts  of  the  “Coffee  Metro|)oIis,”  was  erected  on  the  historic  hill  where 
Dom  Pedro  1  proclaimed  Brazilian  indeitendence,  September  7,  1822. 


dential  palaces  at  Cattete  and  Guanabara,  and  other  public  buildings; 
and  Candelaria  Church,  one  of  the  finest  in  South  America. 

Ferry  across  the  bay  to  the  interesting  old  town  of  Nictheroy, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  if  possible,  go  by  train  to 
the  fashionable  summer  resort,  Petropolis,  up  among  the  hills,  and 
get  a  close  view  of  the  Organ  Mountains;  or  go  to  Therezopolis  or  Novo 
Friburgo.  A  long  day’s  journey  into  the  interior  will  take  you  to 
Bello  Horizonte,  capital  of  Minas  Geraes — modern,  beautiful,  delight¬ 
ful.  And  you  will  be  very  near  that  deepest  gold  mine  in  the  world, 
Morro  Velho,  for  Minas  Geraes  is  a  State  of  gold  and  diamonds  and 
great  mineral  wealth. 

From  Bello  Horizonte  turn  back  and  travel  south  to  Sao  Paulo, 
the  great  industrial  metropolis  and  coffee  center  of  Brazil,  called  the 


Photograph  by  Ellsworth  P.  Killip 


FISHING  BOATS  AT  PARA 


At  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  just  south  of  the  Equator,  lies  the  proRressive  city  of  Para  (Belem),  one  of  tlie 
busiest  ports  of  northern  Brazil. 


Chicago  of  South  America,  and  capital  of  the  rich  and  progressive 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  (There  was  founded  the  first  permanent  colony 
in  Brazil,  at  Sao  Vicente,  and  there  was  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Brazil  on  the  banks  of  the  Ypiranga.  The  Ypiranga  monument,  com¬ 
memorating  this  event,  stands  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.)  You  could 
go  by  sea  from  Rio,  but  a  land  trip  will  give  you  a  view  of  other  cities 
en  route  and  of  the  vast  coffee  fields  stretching  mile  on  mile  along  the 
way.  How  interesting  if  you  could  visit  one  of  those  s&me  fazendas 
and  see  the  workings  thereof!  If  possible  visit  other  cities  in  that 
industrial  and  progressive  State.  See  the  famous  snake  farm  near 
Butantan,  where  serums  protecting  against  snake  bites  are  made. 
Travel  down  the  fantastic  railway  to  Santos  and  see  the  greatest 
coffee  port  in  the  world  and  its  delightful  seashore  resorts. 

From  Santos  on  there  still  remains  quite  a  length  of  coast  line  along 
the  extreme  south.  Plan  a  wonderful  excursion  to  this  flourishing 
and  progressive  section  of  Brazil,  with  its  delightful  climate,  huge 
cattle  ranches,  fruit  orchards,  and  mate  plantations. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  near  future  many  new  and 
marvelous  delights  may  be  added  to  those  now  easily  available  to  the 
traveler  in  Brazil — among  its  mountains  and  plains,  its  seashores  and 
rivers  and  falls,  its  fields  and  farms  and  factories,  its  cities,  great  and 
small,  with  their  cultural  and  educational  facilities,  and  best  of  all, 
its  people.  You  will  like  them.  The  Brazilian  is  incurably  hos¬ 
pitable  and  never  so  happy  as  when  welcoming  the  stranger  within 
his  gates. 


CHILE 


JOHN  MASKFIKIjD  tolls  in  Dauber,  liis  vivid  narrativo  of  tlio  soa, 
how  the  crew  of  a  sailin"  vessel  brought  their  craft  into  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso; 

.  .  .  With  tiirc'v  tiinvs  tlirve 

They  chei'rod  her  inoviiif;  iH-aufy  in,  and  slu“ 

(^ainc  to  lier  iK'rth  so  not)lo,  so  suj)erl); 

Swayed  like  a  cjiieen,  and  answered  to  the  eurh. 

'I'hen  in  the  sunset’s  (insh  they  went  aloft, 

And  nnhent  sails  in  that  most  lovely  hour, 

When  the  linht  gentles  and  the  wind  is  soft. 

And  beauty  in  the  heart  breaks  like  a  tlower. 

Working  aloft  they  saw  the  mountain  tower. 

Snow  to  the  peak;  they  heard  the  lannch-men  shout; 

And  bright  along  the  bay  the  lights  came  out. 

The  last  line  describes  perfectly  AMiistler’s  famous  Xocturne  of 
this  city,  a  jtaintin"  which  now  hangs  in  the  Freer  Gallery  in 
Washington. 

Travelers  no  longer  arrive  on  the  clipper  ships  with  which  the  ports 
of  Chile  were  once  so  familiar,  but  come  by  fast  steamers  or  by  air. 
There  are  few  who  do  not  visit  Valparaiso,  and  indeed  to  many  of 
them  the  “Valley  of  Paradise”  is  the  gateway  to  the  Republic.  The 
city  possesses  a  fine  deep  natural  harbor,  formerly  of  strategic,  as  at 
present  of  commercial,  importance.  After  its  founding  in  1531)  by 
the  Spanish  officer  Juan  de  Saavedra,  it  was  captured  in  turn  by 
Drake,  Hawkins,  Van  Xoort,  and  Admiral  Nunez,  finally  passing 
out  of  Spanish  hands  with  the  birth  of  the  Republic.  To-day  it 
stands  high  among  South  American  ports  because  of  its  splendid  port 
works,  adequate  public  services,  imposing  public  buildings,  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  that  link  the  suburban  resorts  with  the  upper  and 
lower  cities  (one  along  the  shore,  the  other  above  it  on  the  hill).  Of 
the  neighboring  seaside  resorts  Vina  del  Mar,  where  the  “Summer 
White  House”  is  located,  is  the  most  fashionable  and  the  most 
attractive. 

Santiago,  only  three  hours  away  by  de  lu.xe  express  train,  is  five 
years  younger  than  its  seaport;  it  was  founded  by  Pedro  Valdivia 
at  the  base  of  the  eminence  now  known  as  Santa  Lucia  Hill,  a  useful 
natural  defense  against  hostile  natives.  As  time  has  passed,  the  rising 
tide  of  the  city  has  entirely  surrounded  Santa  Lucia,  until  now  the 
hill  lifts  its  green  head  above  a  sea  of  ro«»fs  which  extends  far  in  all 
directions.  The  story  of  the  hill  sheds  light  on  interesting  events  of 
people  that  have  been  connected  with  it.  In  1849,  for  example, 
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I. A  MONKUA. 
1  U  E  X  T  1  A  I. 
SANTIAGO 


( )ne  of  I  he  handsome  l)uildings  in 
the  progressive  ('liilean  capital 
is  the  residence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  built  in  1786-180.')  to 
house  the  mint,  from  which 
the  palace  derives  its  Spanish 
name. 


A  ('OM)XIAE  WROT  GHT- 
IKON’  GATEWAY  IX' 
SANTA  EI  I'IA  PARK 


One  of  the  Iteauty  si)ots  of  San¬ 
tiago  Ls  a  former  barren  hill 
that  has  t)een  converte<l  into 
a  park,  with  numerous  ter¬ 
races.  driveways,  gardens,  and 
fountains.  From  the  crown  a 
su|ierb  panoramic  view  of  the 
city  ran  t>e  obtainol. 
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Lieut.  James  Melville  Gilliss,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  set  up  not 
only  the  first  astronomical  observatory  in  Chile,  but  the  southern¬ 
most  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world  up  to  that  date.  Later 
in  the  century  the  famous  Chilean  historian,  Benjamin  Vicuna  Mac- 
kenna,  while  Governor  of  Santiago,  had  the  rocky  cone  converted  into 
a  park  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people;  in  a  chapel  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  the  remains  of  Vicuna  Mackenna  fittingly  rest.  The  visitor 
to-day  enjoys  the  shaded  paths  and  handsome  monuments  and,  from 
the  summit,  the  extensive  view  of  the  wide  plain  in  which  Santiago 
is  situated  and  of  the  Andes  towering  in  the  east.  Nor  is  it  only  a 
pleasant  breathing  space  in  the  heart  of  a  great  citj',  for  science  yet 
dwells  there  in  the  National  Observatory  of  Chile  and  the  subterra¬ 
nean  seismographical  observatory. 

Santiago  still  retains  many  colonial  monuments.  The  President’s 
Palace  is  the  former  Mint,  enlai^ed  and  modernized;  in  its  patios, 
simple  yet  dignified,  are  delicate  ironwork  gates,  handsome  fountains, 
and  well-proportioned  stairways.  The  cathedral,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  first  church  erected  in  Chile,  a  wooden  structure  built  by 
Valdivia,  contains  treasures  of  historic  and  intrinsic  value.  The  tele¬ 
graph  office  occupies  the  building  where,  until  recently,  the  Governor 
of  the  Province  had  his  office. 

But  more  striking  than  any  past  grandeur  are  the  evidences  of 
modern  progress.  The  capitol  and  other  imposing  public  edifices, 
excellent  hotels,  and  substantial  office  buildings  adorn  the  city.  The 
Avenida  de  las  Delicias,  a  wide,  shady  boulevard,  is  a  succession  of 
little  parks  bordered  by  fine  residences  and  business  houses.  The 
handsome  grand  stand  at  the  popular  race  track  draws  many  spec¬ 
tators.  And  to  the  visitor  interested  in  other  than  mere  sight-seeing, 
although  there  is  here  a  rich  field,  Santiago  offers  a  varied  feast. 

For  more  than  a  century,  since  the  days  of  Andres  Bello,  that 
pioneer  of  international  law,  Santiago  has  been  known  as  a  cultural 
center.  There  are  two  fine  universities,  the  University  of  Chile  and 
the  Catholic  Universitj^  and  excellent  secondary  schools;  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  besides  supplying  free  elementary  education,  also  subsidizes 
in  part  many  private  institutions.  The  splendid  National  Library 
has  been  enriched  by  the  bequest  of  the  library  of  the  late  Jose 
Toribio  Medina,  probably  the  foremost  Americanist  and  bibliographer 
of  his  generation,  a  modest  yet  indefatigable  worker  honored  through¬ 
out  the  world.  His  library  contains  many  valuable  source  documents 
for  colonial  history. 

The  traveler  who  reaches  Chile  by  boat  from  the  north,  stops  a  few 
hours  in  Valparaiso  and  Vina  del  Mar,  spends  his  allotted  time  in 
Santiago,  and  proceeds  to  Buenos  Aires  by  train  or  plane,  or  takes 
the  reverse  trip,  has  seen  much  of  interest.  Traveling  by  rail  he 
crosses  the  Andes  by  a  tunnel  under  Uspallata  Pass.  At  the  nearest 


LAKE  TODOS  LOS  SANTOS 

(  as  this  of  Lake  “All  Saints”  as  seen  from  Peulla  have  given  the  lake  region  of  Chile  the  name  of 
the  “Svrilrerland  of  America.” 


ZAPALLAR  BEACH 

North  of  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  exclusive  Zapallar,  which  amply  justifies  its  description  of  a 
“garden  converted  into  a  beach  resort.” 
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station  he  may  alight  to  make  a  short  excursion  to  the  famous  Christ 
of  the  Andes,  which  commemorates  the  iieaceful  settlement  in  1902  of 
the  homulary  dispute  between  Chile  and  Argentina.  These  two  coun¬ 
tries  at  the  same  time  concluded  the  first  of  all  treaties  for  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  naval  armament.  The  air  route  from  Santiago  to  Mendoza 
or  Buenos  Aires  is  well  patronized;  the  panorama  of  majestic  peaks, 
including  Aconcagua,  the  highest  on  the  American  Continent,  is 
indescribably  impressive. 

Nevertheless,  the  tourist  who  goes  no  farther  south  than  Santiago 
has  missed  much  that  is  typically  Chilean  if  he  omits  a  visit  to  some 
of  the  chief  agricultural  sections  and  to  the  lake  region,  and,  if  it  be 
summer,  the  trip  from  Puerto  Montt  to  Magallanes. 

To  reach  the  lake  country  the  traveler  first  goes  by  railway  through 
the  richest  agricultural  section  of  the  country.  Improved  means  of 
transportation  have  made  citizens  of  the  United  States  well  aware  of 
the  high  quality  of  Chilean  grapes  and  melons;  the  visitor  finds  that 
on  their  native  heath  other  fruits  of  the  country  are  as  varied  and  as 
succulent  as  one  could  wish.  He  stops,  if  his  be  a  leisurely  trip,  at 
cities  en  route  which,  while  smaller  than  the  capital,  are  no  less  inter¬ 
esting.  The  lakes  lie  near  the  Argentine  border,  amid  mountains  less 
rugged  but  greener  and  more  friendly  than  the  loftier  Andes  near 
Santiago.  Each  of  the  lakes  has  its  own  beauty;  Lake  Llanquihue 
offei-s  a  splendid  view  of  the  symmetrical  volcano  Osorno,  the  counter¬ 
part  of  Fujij'ama,  and  Todos  los  Santos  is  also  known  as  Esmeraldas 
on  account  of  its  vivid  green  waters.  From  the  latter  the  traveler 
may  cross  the  Perez  Rosales  Pass  into  Argentina,  visit  the  Argentine 
lake  district,  and  travel  in  comfort  to  Buenos  Aires,  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that,  although  the  trip  was  much  longer,  it  was  no  more 
expensive  and  the  returns  in  heauty  and  interest  were  manyfold. 

Still  another  aspect  of  Chilean  life  is  seen  by  the  visitor  who  makes 
the  enchanting  journey  southward  from  Puerto  Montt,  preferably  in 
one  of  the  smaller  steamers  that  can  go  close  to  the  shore.  Through 
winding  channels  between  the  isle-dotted  Pacific  and  the  fjord- 
indented  coast  he  passes,  and  as  one  goes  south  the  soft  green  of  the 
heavily  timbered  shores  gives  way  to  the  shimmer  of  ice.  The  end 
of  his  journey  is  Magallanes,  the  center  of  a  flourishing  sheep  industry 
and  the  southernmost  city  on  the  globe.  Who  has  not  thrilled  since 
his  school  days  to  the  name  of  Magellan,  who  made  his  venturesome 
journey  through  this  strait  more  than  four  liundred  years  ago!  It  is 
but  justice  that  the  city  once  called  “Punta  Arenas”  should  now  bear 
his  name  in  its  Spanish  form.  Those  who  seek  little-beaten  paths 
should  bear  in  mind  this  trip  toward  the  Antarctic  Circle,  past  verdant 
or  glacier-covered  mountains,  for  theirs  will  be  a  richly  rewarding 
experience. 
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By  Enrique  Coronado  Suarez 
Assistant  Editor,  Bolvtin  de  la  Unidn  Paiiainericana 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  offers  many  varied  attractions  to  the 
tourist  who  travels  in  search  of  new  and  strange  sights  and  jilaces 
of  rest  and  (juiet.  Its  privileged  geographic  position,  with  a  coastline 
along  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  its  divernty  of  climates,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  countryside  have  always  attracted  the  many 
travelers  who  have  landed  on  its  shores. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  tourist  sets  foot  on  Colombian 
territorj'  he  views  with  delight  cities  and  towns  in  which  there  yet 
remains  an  atmosphere  of  ancient  Spain  and  a  vision  of  “La  Gran 
Colombia”  in  the  days  of  its  valiant  battles  for  independence.  He 
will  receive  vivid  impressions  and  recall  bygone  centuries  upon  visiting 
the  historic  citadel  of  Cartagena  de  Indias,  at  the  seaport  of  that 
name.  Cartagena,  surrounded  by  all  manner  of  tropical  vegetation 
and  forests,  might  be  considered  a  triumphal  arch  through  which 
to  enter  Colombian  territory'.  The  “heroic  city,”  as  it  is  known  by 
Colombian  citizens,  was  founded  in  the  early  decades  of  the  sixteenth 
century',  and  from  earliest  times  was  the  constant  objective  of  pirates 
and  buccaneers.  The  city  is  encompassed  by  mighty  walls  and  bul¬ 
warks,  which  preserve  the  atmosphere  of  Spanish  colonial  days. 
These  same  fortifications  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  in  1585  to  the 
onslaughts  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  finally  took  the  town. 

From  Cartagena  the  traveler  may  go  by  sea  to  Barranquilla,  about 
100  miles  to  the  north  along  the  Caribbean  coast;  this,  the  most 
important  commercial  seacoast  city  in  the  Republic,  was  founded  in 
1729. 

Because  of  its  rapid  growth,  its  advantageous  location,  and  its 
active  and  flourishing  commerce,  Barranquilla  has  often  been  called 
the  New  Orleans  of  Colombia.  The  founding  and  rapid  development 
of  Barranquilla  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  point  about  half  of 
Colombia’s  entire  foreign  trade  is  transacted.  The  city,  located  at  the 
northern  end  of  Colombia’s  agricidtural  “valley  of  plenty,”  draws 
from  the  vast  Magdalena  River  basin  great  quantities  of  coffee  and 
other  agricultural  products,  and  sends  in  return  finished  goods  from 
every  corner  of  the  world.  Barranquilla  has  a  population  of  140,000 
and  is  amply  provided  with  accommodations,  including  a  golf  course, 
to  suit  all  classes  of  visitors.  One  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  city 
of  which  the  inhabitants  are  justly  proud  is  a  new  and  modern  hotel 
from  whose  windows  may  be  glimpsed  the  river,  the  sea,  and  the 


Copyricht  by  Sc-adta 

OLD  SPANISH  FORTIFICATIONS  AT  CARTAGENA 

The  hislorir  city  of  CartaRena  is  encircleii  with  massive  fortresses  and  walls,  erected  diirint:  the  sixteenth 
century  as  defenses  against  the  buccaneers  of  that  time. 


THE  HlGH\VAY-TO-THE-SEA 

An  ambitious  piece  of  engineering  will  bring  Medellin,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Antiotiuia,  and  the 
second  largest  city  of  Colombia,  into  communication  with  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
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snowcapped  mountains.  Barranquilla  also  possesses  the  most 
modern  waterworks  in  the  country. 

Of  all  the  capitals  of  the  South  American  Republics,  that  of 
Colombia  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  secluded  from  the  outer  world, 
but  now  it  is  only  a  day  from  the  coast  by  air.  Though  Bogota  may 
be  reached  by  rail  from  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  usually  approached  by 
water  and  rail  or  by  air  from  Barranquilla.  The  trip  by  water  is  a 
most  unusual  one,  and  provides  constant  interest  to  the  passenger. 
Since  the  river  is  often  low’  in  certain  places,  the  boats  are  similar 
in  design  to  those  used  in  the  shallow  rivers  of  the  midwest  United 
States — sometimes  referred  to  as  “wet-grass”  boats,  it  having  jokingly 
been  said  that  they  could  be  navigated  on  wet  grass.  In  making  the 
journey  of  more  than  600  miles  to  Bogota  one  passes  through  purely 
tropical  country  covered  with  virgin  forests  and  heavy  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

En  route  the  traveler  may  stop  at  Puerto  Berrio  and  thence  go  by 
rail  to  Medellin,  the  second  city  and  most  important  industrial  center 
of  the  Republic.  The  city  occupies  a  most  favorable  position,  lying 
as  it  does  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  Cordillera  Central,  as  the 
Colombians  call  the  central  mountain  chain  traversing  the  country. 
The  climate  around  Medellin  is  summerlike  in  its  softness,  and 
since  the  city  is  over  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  there  is  a  continuous 
feeling  of  freshness  in  the  air.  It  is  the  chief  mining  and  coffee  center 
of  the  country,  and  there  are  scores  of  large  factories  located  in  and 
near  the  city.  It  abounds  in  all  forms  of  amusements  familiar  to 
visitors  from  the  north.  One  may  find  facilities  for  golf,  tennis, 
swimming,  and  polo,  while  for  additional  pleasure  there  are  modern 
theaters. 

Returning  to  Puerto  Berrio  on  the  Magdalena,  the  traveler  resumes 
his  journey  to  Bogota,  nearly  9,000  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  cordil¬ 
leras  of  northern  South  America. 

Although  the  city  has  made  remarkable  strides  in  modernization 
and  improvement  in  recent  years,  Bogota  still  retains  a  wealth  of 
historic  memories  of  the  days  when  it  was  a  vice-royal  seat  in  the 
proud  Spanish  colonial  empire,  and  when  the  valiant  Colombians 
battled  for  the  freedom  of  their  country  from  the  domination  of 
Spain.  The  city  stands  on  a  plateau  over  which  the  mountains  of 
the  eastern  range  of  the  Andes  seem  to  hover.  It  was  founded  in 
1538,  being  named  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
countryside  to  that  surrounding  Santa  Fe,  founded  near  Granada, 
Spain,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  from  Bacata,  the  name  of 
an  Indian  tribe  of  the  locality. 

The  houses  are  low'  for  the  most  part,  with  eaves  projecting  over 
the  street.  One  may  see  many  homes  where  iron  bars  protect  the 
windows  and  plants  and  flowers  adorn  them,  reminding  the  visitor 
of  the  j’et  unspoiled  sections  of  Cordoba  and  Seville.  Bogota  has  a 
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COLONIAL  BOGOTA 


Xotwithstan<linK  the  encroachment  of  modern  buildings  throughout  the  city.  Bogota  still  retains  much 
of  its  colonial  atmosphere.  The  statue  in  this  j)icturesiiue  corner  is  of  KufinoJose  Cuervo,  philologist 
and  grammarian. 
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pinitifiil  share  of  imposing  huihlin^s  of  hotli  (he  old  and  the  new  a*;e, 
hixnrions  hotels,  line  theaters,  heautiful  ])arks,  and  excellent  museums. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Bogota  one  may  visit  hy  rail  the  Falls 
*)f  Tecpiendama  in  the  Bogota  River,  ])roi)erly  ranked  among  the 
greatest  eataraets  of  the  world;  they  were  regarded  with  reverence 
and  considered  sacred  by  the  Chibeha  Jndians,  former  inhabitants  of 
that  ))art  of  Colombia.  The  waters  of  this  river,  which  flow  so 
unhurriedly  through  the  plains  below,  here  are  virtually  squeezed  to 
a  width  of  less  than  100  feet  in  sheer,  mad  flight  before  they  plunge 
almost  450  feet  to  the  rocks  beneath.  The  water  changes  to  foam 
as  it  ])ours  over  the  cliff,  and  numerous  rainbows  are  clearly  visible, 
while  continuous  clouds  of  bluish-white  mist  rise  from  the  abyss. 

The  salt  mines  of  Zipacpiira,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  capital,  are 
also  worthy  of  a  visit.  These  mountains  of  salt,  which  extend  for 
many  miles,  have  been  exploited  for  centuries,  first  hy  the  Spaniards 
and  then  by  the  Colombian  Government,  but  as  yet  practically  no 
impression  has  been  made  iqion  them.  One  enters  the  mines  through 
wide  doors,  and  goes  down  long  passages  to  immense  white  galleries, 
which  gleam  and  scintillate  from  the  electric  lights.  The  effect  is 
that  of  a  vast  cathedral  with  endless  naves  upheld  by  colossal  arches. 

About  75  miles  from  Bogota  are  located  what  are  probably  the 
only  mines  to-day  producing  emeralds;  these  are  found  embedded  in 
the  green  quartz  of  the  world-famous  Muzo  mines.  It  was  here  that 
more  than  four  centuries  ago  the  Spanish  conquerors  found  the  na¬ 
tives  already  searching  for  the  gems.  It  is  said  that  the  conquhtadorei^, 
upon  securing  power,  forced  the  Indians  to  enter  the  mines  and  kept 
them  there  until  they  produced  the  precious  green  stones,  giving  them 
food  only  when  they  came  out  with  emeralds. 

Much  interesting  territory  may  be  covered  if  the  tourist  leaves 
C'olombia  by  the  Pacific  coast.  In  his  travels  westward  from  Bogota, 
he  will  cross  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  River,  an  extremely  rich,  fertile, 
and  picturesque  section  of  the  Republic. 

Cali,  founded  in  1536,  will  be  visited  en  route.  This  city  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  seaward  edge  of  the  western  cordillera,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  3,000  feet,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with  Buenaventura,  the 
most  important  Colombian  port  on  the  Pacific.  Other  cities  which 
may  be  included  and  which  give  various  pictures  of  Colombian  life, 
industries,  and  people,  are  Palmira,  in  an  important  agricultural 
region;  Cartago,  notable  for  the  production  of  cacao,  coffee,  and 
tobacco;  Buga,  an  old  colonial  city  a  short  distance  north  of  Palmira, 
now  an  agricultural  center:  and  Popayan,  founded  in  1536,  and 
located  in  a  section  where  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  copper  are  found. 

In  short,  it  is  evitlent  that  a  journey  through  ('olombia  is  one  of 
ccuistant  interest.  Lying  close  to  the  P^piator,  it  i)rovides  tropical 
and  subtropical  climes  and  lands,  and  its  long  historj'  endows  the 
works  of  man  with  special  interest. 


COSTA  RICA 


THK  early  Spanish  conquerors  were  wholly  justified  in  bestowing; 

the  name  of  Costa  Rica  (Rich  Coast)  upon  a  picturesque  region  of 
C'entral  America.  This  land,  which  to-day  is  the  independent  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Costa  Rica,  is  bounded  by  Nicaragua  on  the  north  and  by  Panama  ' 

on  the  south.  The  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  bathe  its  I 

eastern  and  western  shores,  thereby  affording  ports  of  entry  and  t 

facilitating  maritime  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Oeographically,  Costa  Rica  offers  numerous  and  varied  attractions 
to  the  tourist.  There  are  v'ast  and  fertile  fruit  lands,  beautiful  pro- 
ductiv'e  valleys,  and  high  mountains  whose  noble  peaks  invite  moun¬ 
tain  climbers  to  numerous  treks  through  tropical  wonderlands.  The  \ 

highest  mountains  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  from  i 

the  watershed — also  in  western  Cost  Rica — there  flow  many  streams  ^ 

to  either  ocean.  Naturally,  these  waterfalls  and  sylvan  trails  are 
alluring  to  the  traveler  who  is  willing  to  leavecity  haunts  and  commune 
with  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  beautiful  forms.  ■ 

Costa  Rica’s  leading  ports,  Limon,  on  the  Caribbean,  and  Puntare-  I 
nas,  on  the  Pacific,  are  connected  by  railway;  from  either  city  the  I 

journey  to  the  capital,  San  Jose,  is  through  varied  and  attractive 
country.  From  Limon  the  distance  is  104  miles;  from  Puntarenas 
the  08-mile  route  is  shorter,  but  the  climb  is  over  a  much  heavier 
grade.  Observation  cars  are  attached  to  trains  and  the  traveler  j 
enjoys  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.  At  numerous 
stations  along  the  line  native  venders  of  fruit,  especially  of  delicious  I 
pineapples,  ply  an  active  trade.  Now  and  then  the  train  halts  at  a  I 
small  station  where  passengers  may  obtain  meals  or  refreshments;  at  P 

such  stations  in  this,  the  home  of  the  banana,  the  tourist  shoidd  > 

sample  a  native  by-product — the  griddle  cakes  made  of  banana  meal. 

This  meal  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  banana  into  strips,  drying  them 
in  the  sun,  and  then  grinding  and  sifting  them;  this  process  yields  about 
25  per  cent  pure  meal. 

At  points  along  the  railway  splendid  views  may  be  obtained  of 
some  of  the  country’s  volcanoes,  those  awe-inspiring  natural  wonders 
which  attract  tourists  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  • 

Twelve  miles  from  the  capital  on  the  Limon  route  lies  Cartago,  the  | 

former  capital  of  the  country,  to-day  a  small  city  in  the  center  of  a  ! 

productive  agricultural  region.  Arrived  at  the  capital,  the  traveler  ; 

is  delighted  with  the  comforts  of  the  new  hotel,  a  fine  structure  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  modern  conveniences.  With  this  as  headquarters  the 
visitor  may  engage  a  motor  car  and  make  use  of  the  new  roads*  of  the 
upland  region  of  the  republic. 

Tlie  city  of  San  Jose,  whose  population  numbers  more  than  56,000,  ’ 

possesses  many  attractions.  Its  public  parks  are  numerous  and  in  ^ 
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FINE  BFlLDIXaS  IN  SAN  JOSE 

The  attractive  Costa  Rican  capital  boasts  a  delightful  climate.  Vpi»er:  This  handsome  building  houses 
the  post  and  telejtraph  offices.  Lower.  The  Union  Club  is  the  scene  of  numerous  gatherings  of  the 
San  ios6  6lite. 
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FALLS  OF  THK  CARAC'HO  AND  POAS  KIVKRS 
'I'he  waterfalls  and  other  natural  beauties  of  Costa  Rica  are  of  iiartieular  allure  to  the  visitor. 


them  trees  and  flowers  fjrow  in  profusion;  some  are  adorned  witli 
hand  stands  where,  at  frequent  intervals,  Costa  Rican  musicians 
render  soul-inspiring;  music.  It  is  then  that  the  people  turn  out  in 
numbers  and  the  stran{;er  has  an  opportunity  of  mingling  with  the 
populace. 

Among  the  fine  structures  of  the  capital  is  the  National  Theater, 
one  of  the  jnost  beautiful  playhouses  of  the  Americas.  Other  build¬ 
ings  in  San  Jose  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Cathedral,  Raventos 
Theater,  the  Union  Club,  the  bank  of  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Temple  of 
Music.  The  Morazan,  Central,  and  Espana  are  three  attractive 
parks;  the  statue  to  the  memory  of  Simon  Bolivar  is  a  notable  ])iece 
of  modern  sculpture.  La  Sabana,on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  is  avast 
and  level  area,  which  contains  an  aviation  field,  golf  courses,  athletic 
tracks,  tennis  courts,  and  various  other  facilities  for  amusement  and 
recreation. 

A  short  distance  from  San  Jose,  and  towering  high  above  the 
country,  stands  the  great  volcano  Poas.  From  the  village  of  San 
Pedro  nearb}"  horses  are  available  for  the  ascent,  a  trip  always  popular 
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with  the  venturesome  tourist.  The  entire  journey  is  one  of  interest 
and  from  the  summit,  if  the  day  be  clear,  a  wonderful  panorama  is 
spread  before  the  eyes.  There  are  virgin  forests,  cane  fields,  coffee 
plantations,  haciendas,  picturescpie  villages  and  other  sights  typical 
of  this  Rich  C'oast. 

In  another  direction,  easily  reached  by  motorcar  from  San  dose,  is 
('artago,  standing  on  the  slopes  of  the  great  volcanic  cone  of  Irazu, 
which  rises  11,200  feet  above  sea  level.  From  Cartago  it  is  a  (i-hour 
horsebaek  journey  up  the  side  of  this  great  cone.  Once  the  feat  is 
accomplished,  the  traveler  feels  well  repaid  for  strenuous  e.xertion.  On 
clear  days  the  Facific  Ocean  is  visible  and  in  the  opposite  direction 


DKYINO  COFFEE  IN  COST.\  RICA 

Of  ^’reat  interest  to  the  foreipner  are  the  various  jircK'esses  in  preimrin)!  the  country’s  chief  prcMiuct  for 

market. 


the  C’aribbean  stretches  into  space.  Then,  too,  Irazu  pours  forth 
smoke  and  at  times  flame,  a  terrifying  reminder  of  the  marvelous 
structure  of  the  coast  and  of  its  internal  heat  and  gasses.  It  is  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  wonder. 

Music  and  flowers  are  to  be  enjoyed  all  over  the  country.  Under 
the  rovid  i)alms  of  Limon,  and  amid  the  countless  blossoms  of  the 
tro|)ics,  the  military  band  in  the  evening  draws  the  people  to  the 
central  plaza;  among  the  promenaders  may  be  counted  citizens  of 
many  lands.  Likewise,  in  San  Jose,  Cartago,  Heredia,  Alajuela,  and 
elsewhere  the  dreamy  music  of  Latin  America  may  be  heard  alike  in 
public  park  or  in  private  patio  to  the  delight  of  native  and  stranger. 
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CUBA 


The  thousands  of  travelers  who  annually  seek  new  and  varied  lands 
to  visit  will  find  much  of  historic  interest,  picturesqueness  and 
p:ayety  in  Cuba.  That  sunny  isle,  so  aptly  called  the  “Pearl  of  the 
Antilles,”  beckons  with  the  lure  of  azAire  skies,  enchantinj?  panoramas, 
and  the  romance  that  is  linked  with  historic  events.  Indeed,  (’hristo- 
pher  ('olumbus  when  he  first  stepped  upon  its  fertile  shores  on  October 
28,  1492,  exclaimed:  “It  is  the  most  beautiful  land  that  man’s  eyes 
have  ever  beheld.”  And  since  that  time  Cuba’s  attractions  have  been 
sunj:  by  countless  poets  and  writers. 

The  tourist’s  first  introduction  to  (’uha  is  gjenerally  via  Hahana, 
the  capital,  which  was  founded  1519.  As  the  steamer  glides  past 
famous  Morro  Castle  and  the  city  is  in  plain  view  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  Hahana  is  but  90  miles  from  Key  West,  since  the  atmosphere  is 
distinctly  “foreign.”  The  blending  of  the  old  and  the  new  is  par¬ 
ticularly  evident  in  the  older  section  of  the  city,  where  narrow  streets, 
overhanging  balconies,  heavy  doors  and  iron-barred  windows  are 
reminiscent  of  Moorish  and  Spanish  architecture.  But  these  narrow 
streets  resound  with  the  noises  of  modern  city  life — the  shouting  of 
newsboys,  the  clang  of  street-car  bells,  and  the  shriek  of  automobile 
horns  and  fire-engine  sirens.  And  it  is  along  these  same  streets  that 
many  of  the  exclusive  shops  are  to  be  found. 

To  those  who  would  deh’e  into  the  past,  Hahana  offers  a  wealth  of 
historic  lore.  There  is  the  massive  old  Cathedral  that  has  nobly 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time.  El  Templete,  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
Cuban,  commemorates  the  site  where  the  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
Hahana  in  1519.  It  was  from  the  Castillo  de  la  Fuerza,  the  city’s 
oldest  stone  structure,  that  the  intrepid  De  Soto  went  forth.  There 
he  said  farewell  to  his  tearful  wife.  Dona  Isabel,  who  never  saw  her 
husband  again.  From  its  portals  Hernando  Cortes  is  said  to  have 
embarked  for  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Montezuma;  from  there 
Ponce  de  I^eon  set  out  in  search  of  the  mythical  Fountain  of  Youth; 
this  was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  expeditions  that  took  Balboa 
and  Pizarro  to  Darien  and  beyond.  Morro  Castle  owes  its  e.xistence 
to  the  dreaded  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  threatened  to  take  the  port. 
The  Spanish  monarch,  Philip  II,  accordingly  ordered  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  harbor  defense  that  would  withstand  any  pirate  attack.  The 
heavily  huttres.sed  stronghold  was  completed  in  1597  and  on  many 
occasions  protected  the  city  again.st  the  attacks  of  marauding  buc¬ 
caneers.  It  stands  like  a  grim  sentinel,  and  its  medieval  appearance  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  modern  liners  that  slip  past  its  ancient 
250 


THE  NATIONAL  CASINO 

A  impular  remleivous  after  niiihtfall  for  pleasure  seekers  of  Ilabana  is  the  exclusive  Oran  Casino  Naeional 
in  the  suhurh  of  Marianao. 
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walls  into  the  inner  harbor.  Xo  less  imposing  is  Morro’s  companion 
fortification,  the  ('ahanas  Fortress,  another  reminder  of  the  romantic 
(laj's  of  hold  con(/ulst(i(fores,  treasure-laden  galleons  and  roviiifr 
corsairs. 

llahana  is  also  a  city  of  piy  hoidevards,  majrnificent  hnildinjis, 
l>caufiful  churches,  fine  residences,  and  splendid  hotels.  Outstandinj' 
amon^  the  |)ul)lic  edifices  is  the  recently  completed  ('apitol,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $17, 000 ,()()().  .Vn  interesting;  tour  of  the  city 
includes,  besides  a  visit  to  the  (’apitol,  a  drive  down  the  popular 
Paseo  de  Marti  (rememhered  by  many  as  the  Prado),  alonj;  the 


Courtmy  of  the  Depertment  of  Public  Works  of  Cub* 

ENTRANCE  TO  MATANZAS,  CCBA 

About  54  miles  east  of  llnbana,  on  the  Central  Highway,  is  the  city  of  Matanzas  which,  with  the  near-hy 
Bellamar  caves  and  the  beautiful  Vumuri  Valley,  is  well  worth  visitini:. 

Malecon  Drive  to  the  attractive  Vedado  suburb,  noted  for  its  palatial 
homes,  out  the  Avenue  of  the  Presidents  and  the  Avenida  ('arlos 
Manuel  de  (’espedes  to  the  famous  beach  at  Marianao  and  the  e.xclu- 
sive  Hahana  Yacht  Club.  Outside  the  city  in  the  same  gceneral  direc¬ 
tion  are  several  of  the  newer  residential  sid>divisions,  the  Hahana 
Country  (Muh,  with  its  picturesfpie  ^olf  cour.se,  the  Casino,  the  dockey 
Club  and  race  track.  By  day  and  by  nijrht  during  Ihe  “season”  this 
playjtround  of  the  Caribbean  is  (he  rendezvous  of  ihrfUigs  of  well- 
dressed  people  from  all  over  the  .Vmericas  and  the  continent  as  well. 
So  much  for  a  glimpse  of  life  in  cosmopolitan  Hahana.  But  to  know 
Hahana  is  not  to  know  the  whole  of  Cuba, 
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The  new  eentral  lii<rlnviiy  iiH'ords  an  excellent  ()|)|)ortunity  to 
become  better  aeciuainted  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  This 
70()-iniIe  ribbon  of  concrete  traverses  almost  the  entire  lenjitb  of  the 
island  and  is  a  model  of  road  construction.  Leavinfr  flabana  early 
in  the  morning,  the  motorist  may  drive  leisurely  alon"  this  palm- 
lined  bi<rbway,  and  arrive  at  Matanzas  about  noon.  This  (piaint 
old  city  was  for  many  years  a  thriving  sugar  port,  but  the  commerce 
that  formerly  moved  through  its  warehouses  now  finds  its  way  to 
Hahana  or  to  Cardenas,  farther  along  the  coast.  After  luncheon  the 
afternoon  may  he  s|)ent  in  exploring  the  famous  Bellamar  (5ives,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city,  and  in  a  visit  to  the  Hermitage  of  Montserrate. 
This  high  |)oint  affords  a  splendiil  panoramic  view  of  the  city  and  the 
beautiful  palm-dotted  valley  of  the  Yunuiri.  Next  morning  the  trip 
is  resumed  and  during  the  course  of  the  day  stops  are  made  at  Santa 
Clara,  Sancti  Spiritus,  one  of  the  oldest  cities,  and  Ciego  de  Avila. 
This  is  an  e.xceedingly  rich  agricultural  region  and  on  either  side  of 
the  road  fields  of  waving  sugarcane  alternate  with  stretches  of  fine 
tobacco  land.  Occasionally,  the  tall  smokestacks  of  a  sugar  central 
loom  into  view  and  here  and  there  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  lonely 
hohio,  or  palm-thatched  cabin. 

As  the  traveler  enters  the  Province  of  Camaguey,  the  country 
changes  to  one  of  gently  rolling  hills  and  fertile  valleys  with  the  blue 
|)eaks  of  the  Trinidad  Range  in  the  distance.  Tobacco  fields  give 
way  to  the  grazing  lands  of  cattle  ranches.  An  overnight  stop  is 
made  in  the  city  of  Camaguey  at  the  popular  hotel  that  was  once  a 
barracks.  Tliis  delightful  inn  has  endeared  itself  to  all  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  stay  there.  Its  large,  airy  rooms,  charming 
l)atios,  tropical  surroundings  and  quiet  atmosphere  exert  a  spell  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  escape. 

In  order  that  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  remaining  200  miles  to 
Santiago  may  be  enjoyed  by  day,  an  early  morning  start  is  suggested 
for  the  last  lap  of  the  journey.  But  if  there  is  a  moon,  the  later  the 
start  the  better.  The  road  winds  through  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
regions  of  the  island  and  the  ever-changing  panorama  of  lofty  mountains 
and  fertile  valleys  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  Bathed  in  moonlight  it  is  a 
veritable  paradise. 

On  the  way,  the  traveler  has  an  opportunity  of  making  brief  visits 
to  the  towns  of  Guaimaro,  where  the  first  constitutional  convention  of 
(hiba  met;  Holguin,  an  important  sugar  center;  Bayamo,  founded  in 
1 ')13;  Baire,  where  the  rallying  cry  was  given  that  launched  the  War  of 
Independence;  and  Palma  Soriano,  the  historic  town  where  Jose  Marti, 
Cuba’s  national  hero,  died. 

Finally  the  car  descends  the  easy  grades  that  lead  to  the  natural  bowl 
in  which  nestles  the  port  of  Santiago,  which  is  the  second  largest  city 
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of  the  island.  Santiago,  like  llahana,  is  rich  in  historical  background 
and  many  of  its  buildings  bear  testimony  of  great  antiquity.  But  the 
city  is  best  known  as  having  been  the  main  field  of  action  during  the 
Spanish-Ainerican  War.  San  duan  Hill,  El  Caney,  Siboney,  Morro 
Castle  are  all  familiar  names.  It  was  the  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  that 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  S|)anish  forces  and  marked  the  downfall 
of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba.  This  famous  battle  ground  is  a  short  drive 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  and  on  the  way  the  tourist  passes  the  tower¬ 
ing  old  ceiha  tree,  in  whose  shade  the  papers  were  signed  for  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  on  July  10,  1898. 

Sightseeing  in  Cuba  is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days. 
To  visit  that  beautiful  isle  is  to  wish  to  linger  there;  to  leave  its 
hospitable  shores  is  but  to  return. 


Courten>'  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Culm 

A  VIADUCT  IN  OKIE.NTE  PROVINCE 

In  the  Eastern  Provinre,  the  ('entral  Ilichway  traverses  one  of  the  most  mountainous  and  pieturesifue 

regions  of  the  island. 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


IX  the  Caribbean  Sea,  etjuidistant  from  Florida  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  lies  the  island  known  as  Haiti  in  very  aneient  times,  and 
as  La  Espanola  or  Hispaniola  during:  the  days  of  Spain’s  colonial 
jllory.  The  island  is  shared  by  two  separate  and  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  countries,  distinct  in  orig:in,  lang:uage,  and  customs.  To 
the  east  lies  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  Santo  Domingo,  as  it  is 
often  (but  not  officially)  known,  occupying  two-tbirds  of  the  island’s 
expanse,  while  the  western  section  is  taken  up  by  the  Republic  of 
Haiti. 

The  capital  city  of  this  charming  little  country  may  rightfully  be 
termed  the  outpost  of  European  civilization  in  the  New  World,  for 
it  is  the  first  permanent  European  settlement  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  To  this  island  came  Cbristoi)ber  Columbus,  and  here  lived 
bis  brothers,  Diego  and  Bartolome,  and  here  ruled  bis  eldest  son, 
Diego,  first  governor  of  Santo  Domingo. 

On  entering  the  Ozama  River,  upon  which  the  capital,  Santo 
Domingo,  is  located,  a  large  tower  comes  into  view — the  Ifomage 
Tower,  it  is  called.  Does  one  not  thrill  to  learn  that  it  was  here  the 
(Ireat  Navigator  was  imprisoned,  and  that  from  here  be  was  sent  back 
to  Spain  in  chains?  Does  it  not  cause  one’s  blood  to  run  a  little 
faster  to  learn  that  from  the  same  pole  on  the  Homage  Tower  from 
which  now  flies  the  Dominican  flag,  the  banner  of  Spain  proudly 
waved,  from  the  founding  of  the  city  on  St.  Dominic’s  day  in  1496, 
until  the  country  gained  her  independence?  A  short  distance  further 
up  the  river,  and  about  halfway  up  the  hillside,  are  clearly  visible  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  governor’s  palace,  commenced  in  1510  In^  Diego 
Columbus,  oldest  son  of  the  Great  Navigator,  while  in  the  walls  of 
the  Fortress  of  San  Geronimo  are  still  embedded  cannon  balls  fired 
from  vessels  under  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  command. 

Entering  the  city  through  the  San  Diego  Gates,  which  are  near 
the  castle  built  by  Diego  Columbus,  one  may  see  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  and  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  whose  walls  plainly  show  the 
ravages  of  nature  during  the  400  years  of  their  existence.  From  here 
by  the  street  called  Isabel  la  Catdlica,  one  may  go  direct  to  Colum¬ 
bus  Park,  or  Parque  Colon,  as  it  so  much  more  appropriately 
sounds  in  Spanish,  with  its  imposing  statue  of  the  Discoverer. 

Turning  southward,  the  visitor  gazes  upon  the  Cathedral  of  Santo 
Domingo,  a  true  symbol  of  the  proud,  helmeted  Spain  of  Philip  IPs 
time,  transported  by  some  magic  means  to  the  Western  World.  The 
cathedral,  lacking  a  few  years  of  passing  the  four  hundred  mark,  has 


m  iXS  OF  THK  IIOI  SK  OK 
COLIMBIS 

Only  the  walls  now  remain  of  the  palatial 
home  which  Dietto  Columbus,  eldest 
son  of  Christo|)her,  built  between  IStW 
and  1514  on  the  banks  of  the  Ozama 
River.  This  detail  shows  the  walls  of 
the  circular  stairway  and  the  footings 
for  the  balcony  floor. 


THE  COIXMm  S  MOXCMENT 
AM)  CATHEDRAL,  SANTO 
DOMINOO 

Facing  Columbus  Plaza  in  the  old  section 
of  Santo  Domingo  is  the  Cathedral,  the 
first  erected  in  the  New  World,  wherein 
stands  the  im|>osing  tomb  of  the  Dis¬ 
coverer.  After  the  Columbus  Memo¬ 
rial  Lighthouse  is  constructed,  the  tomb 
will  f)e  remnve<l  to  that  monument. 


UIK  IIO.MIXICAX  liKlM’UI.U; 
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literally  turned  yellow  with  age,  its  stones  taking  on  a  peeuliarly 
(listinetive  golden  hue  in  the  early  morning  light. 

The  market  plaee  on  a  busy  day  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
variety  of  goods  disj)layed  even  on  one  stand  is  worthy  of  comment. 
Kish  from  the  sea  and  vegetables  from  tbe  country  are  sold  next  door 
to  neckties  and  handkerchiefs  made  in  Santo  Domingo,  tinware  from 
Philadelphia,  coconuts  and  charcoal.  Further  on  is  a  collection  of 
leather  goods,  harness,  and  stirrups  jumbled  with  pieces  of  embroidery. 
To  wander  from  one  booth  to  another  is  a  rare  treat,  with  a  surprise 
in  store  at  every  glance. 


('Oiirtesy  iif  F^lix  M.  P6rez  S&nc)iex 


OX  THE  KOAl)  TO  BOCA  CHICA 

Tlic  tieautiful  and  popular  Boca  Chica  beach  is  a  pleasant  drive  about  half  an  hour  from  Santo  Doininpo. 


Other  attractions  are  the  gleaming  beaches  and  crystal  clear  water, 
which  offer  inducements  to  the  bather  that  can  scarcely  be  refused. 
Furthermore,  the  waters  surrounding  the  island  yield  a  brand  of  big 
game  fishing  which  will  produce  an  ecstatic  smile  on  the  face  of  the 
true  angler,  and  there  are  ample  facilities  for  golf  and  tennis. 

From  Santo  Domingo  three  modern  highways  stretch  to  separate 
sections  of  the  country;  the  first  toward  the  north,  the  richest  agri- 
cidtural  region,  to  Monte  Christi  and  Puerto  Plata,  passing  through 
La  Vega,  Moca,  and  Santiago,  the  last-named  being  the  second  city 
in  commercial  importance.  Toward  the  east  a  good  highway  extends 
as  far  as  Higuey,  slightly  over  100  miles,  passing  through  San  Pedro 
de  Macoris,  Hato  Mayor,  and  El  Seybo,  while  another  road  branches 
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off  at  El  Seybo  leading  to  La  Koinana.  The  road  westward,  ending 
at  the  Haitian  frontier,  passes  through  Bani,  birthplace  of  Mdxiino 
Gdinez,  liberator  of  Cuba,  and  Azua,  an  important  agricultural  center, 
before  reaching  Coinendador  on  the  boundary  line.  From  the 
frontier  to  Port-au-Prince,  capital  of  the  neighboring  republic  of 
Haiti,  there  is  also  an  excellent  motor  highway,  the  total  distance 
between  the  two  capital  cities  being  about  225  miles.  Over  these 
various  highwaj’s  come  motor  trucks  laden  with  sugar,  cacao,  and 
coffee  for  export. 

Especial  notice  has  been  directed  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
recent  years  due  to  the  publicity  in  connection  with  the  projected 


C'ourtmy  <>f  Felix  M .  B&ncbes 

A  MODKL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

The  Department  uf  Education  has  constructed  various  schools  of  this  ty|>e  containing  from  8  to  12  class¬ 
rooms. 


Columbus  Memorial,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Santo  Domingo  in  the 
form  of  a  monumental  lighthouse.  The  design  has  already  been 
selected,  the  choice  being  made  in  the  largest  architectural  com¬ 
petition  ev'er  held. 

In  step  with  modern  trends,  and  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  country’s  geographical  location,  emphasis  in  the 
construction  of  the  memorial  will  be  directed  toward  its  appearance 
from  the  air,  and  to  its  practical  use  as  a  beacon  for  the  guidance  of 
air  navigators — as  this  island  is  one  day  destined  to  become  the  cross¬ 
roads  of  air  travel  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  site  selected  by  the  Great  Discoverer  as  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  the  New  World. 


ECUADOR 


EC'UADOR  is,  undoubtedly,  a  country  meant  f6r  tourists,  to  whom 
I  it  offers  picturesque  scenery  and  the  beauty  of  cities  that  have 
been  cultural  centers  almost  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  World. 

In  1534  the  city  of  Quito  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards.  Shortly 
afterward  the  construction  of  various  religious  edifices  was  begun. 
The  first  of  these,  the  church  of  El  Helen,  still  stands,  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  men  who  could  be  ruthless  conquerors  one  day  and 
devout  worshippers  the  ne.xt.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  in  a 
town  made  up  of  a  few  hundred  people^many  of  whom  lived  in  humble 
huts,  a  Franciscan  convent  should  have  been  erected  which  even 
to-day  is  considered  the  largest  ever  built  for  the  order  in  the  whole 
world  and  which  for  several  centuries  was  paramount  among  the 
buildings  of  Quito.  In  a  school  connected  with  the  convent  the 
Indians  were  taught  not  merely  the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  but  also 
the  construction  of  agricultural  implements.  What  is  more  amazing, 
they  not  only  were  given  an  elementary  education,  but  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  fine  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 
One  of  the  Indians  taught  there  made  several  corrections  to  the  work 
of  a  famous  Spanish  musician,  suggestions  accepted  by  the  composer. 
The  first  organ  used  in  the  convent  was  constructed  by  an  Indian 
pupil  of  the  Franciscan  school. 

Artistic  culture  in  Quito,  so  auspiciously  begun,  flourished  through¬ 
out  the  colonial  era.  To  the  city  came  artists  of  note,  mostly  of 
Spanish  or  Flemish  origin.  The  natives  and  these  teachers  produced 
numerous  works  of  art,  many  of  which,  in  the  company  of  those 
imported  from  the  Old  World,  may  still  be  admired  in  the  magnificent 
churches  and  convents  then  erected.  The  works  of  Ecuadorean 
artists  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  many  American  countries 
and  in  Europe.  From  1779  to  1787,  a  brief  eight  years,  264  boxes 
containing  paintings  and  statuary  in  wood  were  shipped  abroad 
through  the  port  of  Guayaquil. 

Quito  is  now  modern,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  An  excellent 
railway  connects  it  with  Guayaquil,  its  seaport.  The  city  has  fine, 
up-to-date  (and  inexpensive)  hotels.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  filled  with  automobiles;  the  traffic  problem  is  increased  by  the 
donkeys  and  llamas  of  the  Indians  coming  to  town  to  sell  their  wares. 
Commerce  flourishes,  and  many  showcases  in  the  larger  shops  offer, 
besides  the  finest  of  so-called  Panama  hats,  which  are  really  made  in 
Ecuador,  imported  goods  of  various  kinds;  mechanical  appliances 
from  the  United  States,  fine  textiles  from  England,  perfumes  from 
Paris  .  .  .  But  colonial  traditions  have  been  carefully  preserved, 
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ami  the  city  still  savors  of  days  jroiu*  by.  The  streets,  albeit  well 
kept,  are  narrow  and  windin*:,  many  of  the  bouses  have  the  gentle 
patina  of  the  eenturies,  and  all  parks  are  constructed  in  Spanish 
style.  It  is  bard  to  understand  bow  such  a  metropolis  could  have 
been  built  in  an  isolated  valley,  9,375  feet  above  sea  level.  Travel 
in  the  old  days  must  have  been  undertaken  by  supermen. 

The  journey  from  the  seaport  to  the  capital  is  now  easily  accom¬ 
plished  in  two  days,  and  the  railway  connecting  the  two  cities  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  modern  engineering.  It  rises  to  an  altitude  of 
11,841  feet,  and  runs  tbrougb  mountains,  goi’ges,  tunnels,  over  390 
bridges,  and  by  the  side  of  such  volcanic  giants  as  Chimborazo 


INOEPENDEXCE  PLAZA,  QUITO 

Quito,  tlie  capital  of  Ecuailor,  has  much  to  please  the  foreiRii  visitor:  Beautiful  an<l  historic  liiiihlinits, 
mattniflcent  colonial  churches,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  nuxlern  city. 


(20,690  feet),  Altar  (17,728  feet),  and  Cotopaxi,  a  perfect  cone 
(19,493  feet). 

Guayaquil  has  been  called  the  commercial  capital  of  Ecuador.  It 
is  a  thriving  port,  situated  on  the  Guayas  river,  30  miles  inland  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  a  most  advantageous  po.sition  in  regard  to 
the  Panama  Canal.  Numerous  steamship  companies  maintain 
agencies  in  Guayaquil,  which  is  also  served  by  several  air  lines.  The 
city  has,  too,  historic  memories;  it  was  here  that  the  famous  meeting 
between  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  took  place  in  1822.  The  Daule 
River,  near  Guayaquil,  has  been  called  by  experienced  travelers  one 
of  the  loveliest  in  the  world. 

Trains  leaving  Guayafpiil  in  the  morning  arrive  in  Riobamba  late 
in  the  afternoon.  If  the  traveler  wishes,  he  may  reach  Quito  the  same 
night,  by  continuing  his  journey  by  motor  car.  If  he  remains  in 
Riobamba,  he  will  enjoy  the  marvelous  views  offered  by  several 
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THE  WATERFRONT  IN  (H  AYAgllL 

Tile  jHirl  of  (iuayat|uil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oiiayas  River,  is  consiilrred  the  coninierciiil  eapital  of  Keiiaiior. 
It  is  alsoa  historic  city,  for  it  was  here  that  Bolivar  and. San  Mart  .n  had  their  eiKK-lial  interview  in  IVA’. 
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.XIHAMBE  .tTATIttN  ON  THE  tll'A VAQril.-QflTO  RAM, ROAD 

The  appropriate  name  of  the  “Devil's  .Nose”  has  lieen  niven  the  mountain  jieak  in  the  background  not 
only  because  of  its  jieculiar  formation  but  liecause  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  engineers  in  con¬ 
structing  the  railroad  line  which  encircles  it. 
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ALTAR  OF  THE  JESUIT  CHURCH 

Few  c-ountries  of  Anieriea  can  boast  such  fine  examples  of  colonial  art  as  Ecuador  iKwsesses.  The  facade 
and  the  interior  of  this  church  in  Quito  unite  to  make  it  an  outstanding  specimen  of  early  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

snow-capped,  towering  volcanoes.  Perliaps  he  will  see  the  weekly 
fair,  held  every  Saturday  and  attended  by  Indians  who  sell  their 
handicraft  novelties  at  very  reasonable  prices,  before  continuing  his 
railway  journey  to  Quito.  En  route  he  will  pass  through  Ainbato, 
the  garden  city  of  Ecuador,  and  Machachi,  a  famous  mountain- 
climbers’  rendezvous,  well  known  also  for  the  healing  properties  of 
its  medicinal  water. 

Highway  development  in  Ecuador  has  connected  many  important 
regions  with  the  national  capital.  The  tourist  may  now  visit  places 
that  are  modern  in  their  life  and  ancient  in  appearance  and  tradition. 
Those  who  prefer  to  leave  the  beaten  path  may  sail,  perchance,  to  the 
(lalfipagos  Islands,  which  Darwin  found  so  different,  geologically  and 
biologically,  from  the  mainland,  that  he  was  led  to  wonder  whether 
they  were  fragments  of  a  comet  fallen  into  the  ocean.  Many  readers 
have  enjoyed  William  Beebe’s  Galdpagos,  ll  orld’s  End,  a  delightful 
description  of  these  islands  by  another  naturalist. 

“Ecuador”  is  Spanish  for  “equator”,  that  imaginary  line  so 
stimulating  to  the  imagination.  But  the  country,  while  lovely  as  if 
in  fancy  bred,  is  real  and  will  become  a  precious  possession  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  visit  it. 


EL  SALVADOR 


El  SALVADOR  is  the  smallest  republic  on  the  American  continent; 

yet  its  area  of  13,176  square  miles  supports  a  population  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  inhabitants.  On  few  places  in  the  world,  however, 
has  nature  lavished  such  rich  {rifts  of  soil  and  climate.  From  the  cones 
of  its  smoking  volcanoes  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  con¬ 
stant  greenness  of  its  well-watered  valleys  bears  evidence  to  the 
unfailing  fertility  of  its  earth. 

To  the  new  arrival,  the  two  most  striking  features  of  El  Salvador 
are  the  volcanoes  and  the  intensive  cultivation  of  the  country.  The 
former  are  evident  from  far  at  sea,  for  near  the  capital  the  lofty 
Izalco,  the  “Beacon  of  the  Pacific,”  raises  its  fire-emitting  head  and 
sends  forth  at  regular  intervals  smoke  and  burning  stones  that  are 
visible  at  a  great  distance.  The  volcanic  dust  often  serves  as  a  valuable 
fertilizer  to  the  Jincaft  on  which  it  settles. 

Although  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  which  include  gold 
and  silver,  have  been  exploited  to  some  extent,  the  wealth  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador  lies  in  its  agriculture.  Commercially  it  is  still  dependent  upon 
one  crop,  coffee,  for  national  prosperity;  but  realizing  the  dangers 
inherent  in  such  a  situation,  the  (lovernment  has  been  promoting 
diversification.  While  indigo  was  at  one  time  the  leading  commodity 
exported,  its  importance  is  decreasing,  and  sugar  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important,  for  conditions  in  the  Republic  are  especially 
suitable  for  its  production.  Interest  in  stockraising  is  gaining,  with 
greater  attention  to  the  production  of  high-grade  stock.  Fruits  grow 
abundantly  and  in  great  variety,  while  maize  and  Jrijoles  provide  the 
staple  articles  of  diet  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  many  countries 
dependent  upon  a  single  agricidtural  commodity  for  prosperity,  the 
arable  land  is  divided  among  comparatively  few  estates.  Such  is 
not  the  case  in  El  Salvador,  where  small  farms  are  one  of  the  features 
of  the  national  economy. 

San  Salvador  has  suffered  from  earthquakes  many  times  since  its 
foundation  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  by  the  conquistadoreft. 
It  is  to-day  lai^ely  a  modern  city,  with  well-paved  streets  and  a  pure 
water  supply.  But  although  few  evidences  of  its  colonial  beauty 
remain,  the  visitor  will  enjoy  its  splendid  Government  buildings, 
handsome  parks,  fine  homes,  and  wealth  of  tropical  flowers.  For 
those  interested  in  sports,  the  country  club  offers  excellent  golf  and 
tennis,  and  a  branch  of  the  Casino  will  shortly  be  open  at  I.^ke 
llopango,  a  resort  near  the  capital  popular  for  its  swimming  and  its 
regattas. 

1^  If  he  has  timed  his  visit  to  coincide  with  Holy  Week  or  the  fortnight 
preceding  August  6,  the  traveler  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  San 
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SAN'  SALVADOR  SCKNK 


Id 

Qi 

« 

A  city  modern  in  all  resiiects  tireets  the  tourbl  on  his  arrival  in  the  capital  of  K1  Salvador.  I'pper: 
Arcades,  ty|>ical  of  many  cities  of  the  American  tropics,  face  Duefias  Park.  Lower;  The  National 
Theater  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in  San  Salvador. 
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Snlviulor  in  colorful  mood.  The  celebration  in  August  is  gay,  the  days 
filled  with  dancing  and  merrymaking,  the  nights  vivid  with  fireworks. 
The  religious  fiestas  are  impressive  and  interesting. 

The  visitor  who  stays  long  enough  to  visit  other  regions  of  the 
Republic  will  be  amply  repaid.  Besides  Lake  Ilopango,  Lake  Guija, 
to  the  north,  and  Lake  Coatepetpie,  hidden  in  the  mountains  west  of 
the  San  Salvador-Santa  Ana  highway,  spread  their  blue  waters  for 
his  delight.  While  lingering  over  the  colonial  charm  of  Santa  Ana, 
he  may  enjoy  the  delicious  local  sweets;  in  Sonsonate  he  may  sample 
the  cream  cheeses  for  which  the  town  is  famous,  or  glimpse  cases  of 
Peruvian  balsam  (the  valuable  drug  which,  in  spite  of  its  name,  is 
peculiar  to  El  Salvador)  on  their  way  to  foreign  markets;  if  he  pene- 
;  trates  the  highlands  as  far  as  Ilobasco,  he  will  want  to  take  away  with 
him  some  of  its  painted  pottery;  the  textile  mills  and  tobacco  fac¬ 
tories  of  San  Vicente  will  introduce  him  to  the  industrial  activities  of 
the  Republic;  hammocks  and  other  articles  made  from  henequen  may 
attract  him  in  San  Miguel;  and  at  La  L’nion,  he  may  watch  the  fash- 
;|  ioning  of  objects  from  the  shell  of  tortoises  caught  in  the  Gulf  of 
j  Fonseca. 

f  In  spite  of  its  accidented  geography,  the  compact,  rectangular 

Republic  of  El  Salvador  has  e.xcellent  national  and  international 
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THE  IXTEKXATIONAL  RAILWAY  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  traveler  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  varied  recions  traversed  by  the  railroad  which  siians  the 
Republic  and  provides  an  outlet  on  the  Caribbean  coast  at  Puerto  Barrios,  Quatemala. 

has  beon  carrvin*;  out  an  ainbitiows  bi<;bway  program,  whereby  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  united  by  good  roads.  A  recent  map 
showing  the  network  of  first-class  highways  now  in  existence  proves 
that  much  has  already  been  accomplished.  The  provincial  capitals 
are  now  accessible  to  the  capital  and  to  each  other,  and  when  the 
jirogram  is  coinjdeted,  many  now  remote  areas  will  be  opened  up  to 
commerce  anti  to  travel. 

Whether  he  arrive  by  laiul,  sea,  or  tiir  and  travel  through  the 
country  by  train  or  motor,  whether  his  stay  be  long  or  short,  the 
visitor  will  take  with  him  from  El  Salvador  pleasant  memories  of  an 
orderly,  industrious  people  living  happily  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
tropics. 


communications.  By  water  one  may  arrive  at  Acajutla,  to  the  north, 
La  Libertad,  the  nearest  port  to  San  Salvador,  or  La  Union,  on  the 
(lulf  of  Fonseca,  just  across  the  bay  from  Honduras.  With  Acajutla 
or  La  Lmion  as  a  starting  place,  the  visitor  may  travel  by  train 
throughout  the  length  of  the  nation;  if  it  suits  his  convenience  to  leave 
by  the  Atlantic,  he  may  continue  by  rail  over  the  International  Rail¬ 
ways  of  Central  America  (a  link  in  the  Pan  American  Railway),  to 
Puerto  Barrios  in  Guatemala.  La  Libertad  is  the  chief  passenger 
port,  however,  and  as  San  Salvador  is  onl}'  2,3  miles  away,  many 
steamers  are  in  port  long  enough  to  allow  brief  excursions  by  motor 
to  the  capital  over  the  excellent  highway.  Since  1925  the  Republic 
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GUATEMALA 


IN  one  of  the  green  parks  of  Guatemala  City  is  a  large  relief  map  of 
the  Republic,  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  surrounding  oceans  full  of 
water.  There  the  inquiring  traveler  may  work  out  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  the  topographical  problems  overcome  in  providing  means  of 
transportation.  He  will  see  how,  on  the  western  face  of  the  country, 
mountains  rise  sheerly  from  a  narrow  strip  of  coastal  plain — Guate¬ 
mala  City,  just  behind  the  first  and  highest  barrier,  so  to  speak,  is 
only  75  miles  from  San  Jose,  the  principal  Pacific  port,  but  in  that 
short  distance  the  railway  has  to  conquer  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet. 
From  the  capital  eastward  there  is  a  longer  and  less  abrupt  descent 
to  the  Caribbean,  where  Puerto  Barrios,  in  the  land-locked  Gulf  of 
Amatique,  offers  an  outlet  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe. 

"Whether  he  has  arrived  from  the  north  or  from  the  south,  by  land, 
by  sea,  or  by  air,  the  traveler  finds  Guatemala  City  the  center  from 
which  to  make  excursions  into  the  past  or  into  the  present,  according 
to  his  temperament.  The  well-organized  Touring  Club  is  doing  much 
to  promote  travel  within  the  country  over  the  roads  which  are  remark¬ 
able  feats  of  engineering  with  a  surprising  amount  of  mileage,  when 
the  limited  time  and  funds  so  far  invested  in  them  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

There  are  three  capitals  of  Guatemala  for  the  visitor  to  enjoy.  The 
modern  one  is  little  more  than  150  years  old;  its  charm,  while  truly 
Guatemalan,  recalls  that  of  Spain.  Antigua,  which  it  replaced  after 
an  earthquake  in  1773,  is  only  25  miles  away,  and  the  impressive 
Palace  of  the  Captains  General,  churches,  and  ecclesiastical  ruins 
against  the  superb  view  of  the  volcanoes  Agua,  Fuego,  and  Acate- 
nango,  are  not  readily  forgotten.  Near-by  is  the  ill-fated  Ciudad 
Vieja,  which  barely  survived  its  founder,  for  in  September,  1541, 
floods  from  the  volcano  carried  destruction  to  the  city,  including 
among  the  victims  Dona  Beatriz  de  la  Cueva,  widow  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Alvarado  and  the  three-days’  governor  of  Guatemala. 

No  two  trips,  nor  the  same  trip  taken  twice,  can  ever  be  the  same. 
The  volcanoes  of  Fuego  and  Agua  may  dominate  the  landscape,  and 
give  an  awe-inspiring,  soul-satisfying  beauty  to  the  vista  from  any 
one  of  a  hundred  places;  Lake  Atitlan,  with  its  12  Indian  villages  each 
named  for  one  of  the  Apostles,  may  reflect  the  symmetrical  cones  of  the 
guardian  volcanoes  in  its  sparkling  blue  and  green  waters;  colonial 
churches  and  monasteries,  whether  in  ruins  or  reconstructed,  and 
the  gold-covered  altar  pieces  reflecting  in  their  surfaces  the  patina 
of  years,  may  evoke  admiration  for  an  age  of  religious  art;  and  against 
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CKN’TKAL  r.VKK,  (ITATEMALA  CITY 

The  present  capital  of  the  Republic  Wits  founileii  in  1770  following  the  cart hipiake  that  all  but  desiroyeil 

the  city  of  Anticuii. 


LAKE  ATITLAX 

Of  strikinn  laamly  lU'e  the  (iiiiileniahin  lakes,  particularly  Atillan  with  its  tiuantiiin  volcanoes. 
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ANTIOl'A,  (Jl’ATEMALA 

I.yini!  in  the  shadow  of  the  volcano  Agua,  the  former  ca|iital  of  Guatemala,  founded  in  IMl,  is  of  unusual 
interest,  chiefly  liecause  of  its  numerous  imi)ressive  ruins. 


a  background  of  jungle  in  the  midst  of  an  orderly  banana  plantation, 
the  Maya  remains  of  Quirigua  may  testify  again  to  the  high  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  tluit  noble  race.  These  things  are  permanent,  yet  across  them, 
giving  them  a  new  pattern  from  one  day  to  the  next,  lies  the  color  of 
every-day  Indian  life,  never  static,  tdways  mobile,  like  the  shadows 
of  a  wind-shaken  tree  on  a  whitewashed  wall.  The  ([uetzal,  in  its 
scintillating  brilliancy  of  plumage  no  less  than  in  its  love  of  liberty, 
so  great  that  none  has  ever  been  kept  alive  in  captivity,  is  truly 
symbolic  of  Guatemala. 

Variety  of  color  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  scene.  Other 
tro|)ical  countries  have  lush  green  vegetation,  purple  mountjiins, 
houses  white,  yellow,  and  blue,  blue  lakes  reflecting  the  intense  sapphire 
of  the  southern  skies,  and  iridescent  waterfalls,  but  in  few  others  do 
the  inhabitants  contribute  so  much  to  give  a  general  effect  of  kaleido¬ 
scopic  rainbows.  There  are  still  many  pure-blooded  Indians  whose 
civilization  from  time  immemorial  has  been  agricultural.  Each  tiny 
village  has  its  distinctive  hand-woven  dress,  individual  in  material, 
cut,  design,  decorative  motives,  and  method  of  applying  them.  To  the 
initiated,  strolling  through  the  market  place,  each  costume  reveals 
the  abode  of  its  wearer  as  surely  as  the  tartan  divulges  the  clan. 
Those  living  in  the  higher  altitudes  use  woolen  cloth,  while  in  the 
more  temperate  zones  cotton  is  more  common,  although  sometimes 


The  beauties  of  the  ailjacent  eoiintry  are  acoessitile  to  the  automobile  t<Mirist,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
Touring  Club  in  promoting  interest  in  roads. 


one  garment  in  a  costume  may  be  of  one  material,  another  of  the 
other;  festive  garments  are  often  of  silk.  Pinks,  reds,  blues,  browns, 
yellows,  greens,  purples,  black,  and  white  are  blended  in  an  infinite 
number  of  combinations,  while  embroidery  in  silk,  cotton,  or  wool 
still  further  contributes  to  give  variety  to  the  effect.  In  one  town  the 
women  will  wear  an  elabonite  multi-colored  huipil  (a  sort  of  blouse), 
with  long  skirts  reaching  to  the  ground;  in  another  simple  cotton 
blouses  and  knee-length  skirts  are  de  rigneur;  in  a  third  the  men  may 
wear  over  their  simple  white  costume  a  sort  of  kilt  of  a  plaid  material; 
and  in  a  fourth,  the  tribal  designs  woven  in  the  belts  give  the  effect 
of  fine  tapestry.  Villages  that  have  been  lying  side  by  side  for  genera¬ 
tions  give  no  evidence  of  interfiltration  of  any  details  of  costume. 

Here,  as  in  other  tropical  lands,  agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of 
wealth.  Yet  although  (luatemala  lies  south  of  the  eighteenth  parallel, 
a  goodly  share  of  the  products  of  temperate  climes  may  be  found 
within  its  borders— golden  wheat,  corn  (the  basis  of  the  inevitable 
tortilla)  clinging  to  the  steep  mountain-side,  coffee  in  plantations 
where  in  March  and  April  the  fragrant  blossoms  gleam  whitely  against 
the  glossy  leaves. 

The  tourist  traveling  in  search  of  scenery,  and  his  companion  in¬ 
terested  in  wresting  from  the  bafflingly  incomplete  records  of  past 
races  the  clue  to  their  civilizations,  need  not  part  company  at  the 
gate  of  Guatemala.  There,  as  in  few  places,  each  will  find  food  for 
thought  and  nourishment  for  his  soul. 


HAITI 

By  Francis  Salgado 

Secretary  General,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Port-au-Prince 

A  MID  the  splendor  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Haiti  lifts  its  luxuriantly 
wooded  slopes  as  picturesque  in  their  way  as  any  panorama  of 
Switzerland  or  of  Italy.  This  land  of  eternal  spring  has  contrived  to 
keep,  in  spite  of  tragic  hours  of  political  upheaval  now  happily  a  thing 
of  the  past,  its  memories  of  heroism  and  of  glory.  Here  one  may 
marvel,  especially  in  the  north,  at  the  remains  of  colonial  enterprises, 
and  in  many  places  excavations  still  bring  to  light  pottery  made  by 
the  Indians  who  originally  peopled  the  island. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  monuments,  which  recalls  the  epic  of 
Haitian  independence,  is  Laferri6re  Citadel.  Built  in  1806  by  Henri 
Christophe,  a  leader  of  genius,  this  historic  fortress  possesses  a  beauti¬ 
ful  though  rugged  grandeur.  It  has  been  called  by  tourists  “the 
Pyramid  of  Haiti”,  and  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  America.  Crowning 
the  summit  of  the  Bonnet  a  1’  Eveque  (Bishop’s  Hat),  and  dominating 
the  entire  plain  which  comprises  the  Departments  of  the  North,  the 
Northwest,  and  Artibonite,  this  fortress,  more  than  3,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  seems  to  be  the  flowering  of  the  mountain  crest.  The 
route  to  the  Citadel  passes  through  Milot,  a  town  redolent  of  the 
past,  where  stand,  sumptuous  even  in  decay,  the  ruins  of  Sans  Souci, 
once  the  palace  of  King  Christophe. 

The  Citadel  is  invisible  the  entire  length  of  the  single  trail  which 
turns  and  twists  from  Milot  on.  Suddenly,  at  the  last  curve,  the 
traveler  sees  before  him  the  spur  of  a  bastion,  like  the  prow  of  a  great 
motionless  vessel  silhouetted  against  the  infinite  blue  sky.  He  can 
not  help  stopping  short,  overcome  with  astonishment,  surprise,  and 
an  emotion  blent  of  admiration  and  awe.  He  is  shaken  to  the  core 
by  the  savagely  beautiful  sight  which  has  burst  so  unexpectedly 
into  view. 

By  what  superhuman  efforts  could  Christophe,  that  negro  ruler 
who  won  respect  by  sheer  genius,  create  so  magnificent  and  difficult 
a  structure  at  a  time  when  mechanical  means  of  transportation  were 
unknown,  the  visitor  asks  himself  in  amazement;  how  was  he  able  to 
transport  all  this  material  to  the  chosen  site,  and  by  what  expenditure 
of  effort  and  skill  did  he  lift  to  their  embrasures  the  giant  cannon  still 
awaiting  the  hour  when  destiny  shall  waken  them  from  their  age-long 
sleep,  still  lying  on  their  massive  mahogany  carriages,  intact  after  a 
century  and  a  quarter? 


PORT-AXT-PRIXCK,  CAPITAL  OF  HAITI 

I’piier:  A  wharf.  The  part  is  visited  reRiihirly  by  steamers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lower:  Port- 
au-Prince  as  seen  from  the  heights  back  of  the  city.  The  whiteness  of  its  buildines  stands  out  in  stronc 
contrast  to  the  luxuriant  tro|>ical  vegetation  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  large  edifice  in  the  tenter  of 
the  illustration  is  the  National  Palace. 


VESTIGES  OF  A  GLORIOUS  PAST 

Upiier:  The  Citadel  of  La  Ferriere.  Almut  14  miles  south  of  Cap  Uaitien.  on  a  mountain  peak  2,<%0  feet 
ai>ove  sea  level,  are  the  remarkable  ruins  of  the  stronghold  erected  in  ISOfi  by  Henri  Christophe,  the 
slave  who  became  a  king.  Lower;  The  Palace  of  Sans  Souri,  near  Milot.  Here  Christophe  had  his  royal 
court  amid  great  splendor. 
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The  walls,  of  <;raiute  blocks  and  of  iniinutahle  brick  joined  by  a 
special  cement  harder  than  rock  itself,  are  more  than  eifrbt  feet  thick. 
They  rise  without  any  visible  joiniiifr  above  the  mountain  which  sup- 
])orts  them,  and  the  j)reci])ice  falls  away  almost  perpendicularly 
toward  an  abyss  more  than  2,000  feet  deep,  so  that  the  fortress  is  only 
a  prolongation  of  the  mountain.  The  structure  is  truly  cyclopean, 
and  can  not  but  command  admiration  and  amazement. 

Those  who  know  the  history  of  Haiti  well,  and  so  can  evoke  the  past, 
find  that  the  ascent  to  Laferri^re  Citadel  awakes  strong  emotions  and 
thrilling  impressions.  It  should  be  visited  by  all  dwellers  in  America. 

In  addition  to  the  landscapes  of  incomparable  natural  beauty  on 
every  hand  for  his  delight,  in  addition  to  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants,  always  glad  to  welcome  foreigners,  the  traveler  will  be 
pleased  by  the  subtle  charm  of  the  simple  yet  colorful  customs  of  the 
rural  populace.  He  will  enjoy  the  originality  of  that  negro  race 
which,  through  a  century  of  groping,  has  kept  intact  its  French 
language  and  civilization. 

Well-kept  roads  now  permit  travel  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  and  comfortable  hotels  are  available  in  the  larger  cities.  When 
modern  hotels  are  also  built  at  Puylboreau,  Kenskoff,  P4tionville, 
and  the  Citadel,  Haiti  will  be  an  ideal  country  for  tourist  travel  on 
account  of  its  moderate  climate  and  its  individuality.  Only  two  and 
a  half  days  from  New  York,  it  has  already  the  reputation  of  being  a 
most  delightful  winter  resort  for  Americans  from  the  north,  and  many 
cruises  touch  at  the  lovely  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince. 

The  first  cruise  of  all  was  that  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who  landed 
in  Haiti  on  December  6,  1492.  An  early  English  version  of  his  diary 
reports:  “This  is  a  very  large  island,  says  the  Admiral,  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  measure  two  hundred  leagues  in  circuit;  the  land  is  all 
cultivated  to  a  high  degree,  and  the  towns  are  probably  at  a  distance 
back  in  the  countrj',  the  inhabitants  fleeing  at  the  approach  of  the 
strangers,  carrying  their  property  >vith  them,  and  making  signals  by 
smoke  about  the  country,  as  in  a  state  of  war.  The  harbour  here 
[Porte  a  P  Ecu]  is  about  a  thousand  paces  or  quarter  of  a  league  wide 
at  the  mouth  without  either  bank  or  shoal,  but  e.xceedingly  deep  at 
the  edge  of  the  shore;  it  extends  within  about  three  thousands  paces, 
with  a  fine,  clear  bottom ;  any  ship  may  enter  it  and  anchor  without 
the  least  hazard.  Here  are  two  small  streams,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  several  plains  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
and  resembling  those  of  Castile,  e.xcept  that  they  surpass  them.  On 
this  account  the  Admiral  named  the  Island,  Espanola  ”  ‘ 

<  Sic.  Usually  called  “ Hitpaniola." — Editor. 


HONDURAS 


The  Republic  of  Honduras,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Central 
America,  covers  an  area  of  some  46,000  square  miles  and  has  a 
])opulation  of  more  than  850,000. 

The  Honduran  landscape,  tinged  with  bright  tropical  hues,  offers 
everywhere  scenes  of  marvelous  beauty.  The  peaceful  lakes,  the 
restless  waterfalls  formed  by  mighty  rivers,  the  roads  hewn  through 
mountains  and  forests,  the  fertile  banana  plantations,  the  cities 
washed  by  warm  seas  or  sheltered  by  massive  ranges,  will  leave  in  the 
mind  of  the  visitor  pleasant  and  lasting  memories. 

Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  city  of  Honduras,  is  a  tropical  jewel  set 
on  an  inland  plateau,  3,200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  guarded  by 
towering  mountains.  The  city  has  some  50,000  inhabitants,  and  its 
climate  is  healthful  and  delightful.  The  Presidential  Palace  ranks 
among  the  notable  buildings  of  Tegucigalpa.  It  is  a  large,  massive 
structure,  whose  heavy  walls,  towers,  and  battlements  shelter  a 
gardenlike  interior  courtyard,  surrounded  by  beautiful  corridors. 
Among  the  important  buildings  are  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  National  Theater,  the  Mint,  the  Bank  of  Honduras,  and 
others  of  great  architectural  merit.  The  city  has  many  splendid 
parks  and  drives.  The  memory  of  General  Morazan  is  commemorated 
in  a  beautiful  park  that  bears  his  name  and  contains  an  equestrian 
statue  of  this  national  hero.  The  cathedral,  several  centuries  old,  is 
truly  a  work  of  art,  built  in  the  Spanish  colonial  style. 

Other  important  Honduran  cities  are  San  Pedro  Sula,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  banana  industry  and  also  bas  great  commercial  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  interior  of  the  northern  and  northwestern  sections  of  the 
country;  Puerto  Cortes,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ulua  River, 
the  largest  stream  in  Honduras,  which  is  the  main  port  on  the 
.Atlantic  coast  and  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  through  an  agricultural 
region;  and  La  Ceiba,  Tela,  Puerto  Castilla,  and  Trujillo,  harbors 
on  the  northern  coast,  the  first  named  being  terminus  of  the  railroad 
that  runs  through  the  banana  zone.  Among  the  interior  cities 
Comayagua,  Juticalpa,  and  Danli  are  worthy  of  note,  as  is  Santa  Rosa 
de  Copan,  center  of  the  tobacco  industry.  Amapala  is  the  principal 
port  on  the  Pacific. 

Some  of  the  Honduran  mountains,  of  which  there  are  many,  rise  to 
heights  of  more  than  6,000  feet.  The  valleys  and  plateaus  found  in 
the  country  are  large  and  fertile,  suitable  for  agriculture  and  stock 
farming.  These  rich  lands  are  crossed  by  great  rivers  that  flow  into 
both  oceans.  The  geographical  position  and  the  topography  of 
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lioiuluras  tend  to  make  the  country’s  climate  variable,  hut  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  healthful  and  delightful.  Honduran  forests  are  well  su])plied 
with  lumber  and  cabinet  woods,  mahogany  being  the  most  important 
among  the  latter.  There  are,  besides,  many  varieties  of  textile 
plants,  dye  woods,  and  medicinal  plants.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Honduras  can  well  he  compared  to  that  of  the  ])rincipal  producing 
centers  of  the  world,  (lold,  silver,  and  iron  mines  and  deposits  of 
those  metals  abound  in  the  country.  At  the  ])resent  time  agri¬ 
culture  is  one  of  the  outstanding  sources  of  the  country’s  wealth. 
C’ofl'ee,  cacao,  bananas,  ])otatoes,  corn,  and  rice  are  produced  in  great 
(piantities.  Honduran  banana  e\])orts  are  the  largest  in  the  New 


Photonraph  by  Janies  A.  G.  Rehn 

I.AKK  YOJOA 


The  waters  of  this  lake  and  its  mountainous  shores  are  brilliant  with  the  magical  tints  of  the  tropical  zone. 


World.  The  animal  life  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  forests  are  inhahitated  by  pumas,  panthers,  hears,  and  tapirs, 
as  well  as  by  the  sjjecies  of  apes  ])eculiar  to  the  Tropics,  and  by  a 
great  variety  of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  such  as  quetzals,  macaws, 
and  various  kinds  of  parrots. 

Road  construction  is  making  great  progress  in  Honduras  at  the 
present  time.  The  country  is  now  meeting  its  transportation  require¬ 
ments  with  railways,  roads,  steamboats,  and  airplanes.  Communi¬ 
cation  between  the  capital  city  and  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  means  of  a  road  from  Tegucigalpa  to  San  Lorenzo,  a 
l)ort  near  Amapala.  Another  road  leaves  Tegucigalpa  and  runs 
through  Comayagua  and  Siguatepeque  to  the  shore  of  beautiful  Lake 
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Yojoa.  On  the  other  side  of  this  lake  the  road  begins  once  more 
in  the  town  of  Jaral  and  goes  to  Potrerillos.  There  it  meets  the 
national  railway,  which  begins  at  Puerto  Cortes  and  passes  through 
San  Pedro  Sula.  There  are,  besides,  railways  linking  the  Atlantic 
ports  to  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  interior.  Airplane  services 
have  been  established  between  Tegucigalpa  and  Tela,  with  a  stop  at 
San  Pedro  Sula,  and  from  Tegucigalpa  to  La  Ceiba  and  Puerto 
C'astilla.  The  lines  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  cross  Honduras 
from  Tela,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Pacific,  thus 
uniting  the  country  with  all  the  other  American  nations.  Steamers 
plying  between  Panama  and  San  Francisco  touch  the  Pacific  Honduran 


LOADING  BANANAS  AT  TELA 

Great  (luantities  of  bananas,  the  country's  chief  export  commodity,  are  shipiied  tlirough  the  northern  iKirt 

of  Tela. 


coast.  On  the  Atlantic  side  there  are  regiilar  steamship  services 
between  Puerto  Cortes,  La  Ceiba,  Tela,  and  Trujillo,  and  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  and  New  York. 

Honduras  is  rich  in  archaeological  remains.  Some  of  the  Maya 
ruins  at  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan  once  formed  a  nearly  rectangular 
walled  area,  1,G00  feet  long  and  900  wide,  within  which  have  been 
found  stone  idols  and  altars,  and  the  remains  of  imposing  pyramids. 
There  are,  besides,  the  ruins  of  other  buildings  and  numerous  mono¬ 
liths,  carved  with  great  originality  and  excellent  taste.  The  ruins  of 
Tenampua  are  on  the  crest  of  a  high  hill,  20  miles  distant  from  the 
city  of  Comayagua.  They  consist  of  towers,  walls,  terraces,  and 
numerous  pyramids. 


MEXICO 

By  Jos6  Tercero 


The  Republic  of  Mexico  lies  approximately  between  14°  and  32° 
north  latitude  and  96°  and  117°  west  longitude,  with  a  surface 
area  of  760,290  square  miles  and  a  population  of  16,527,766.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United  States  and  on  the  south  by 
(luatemala  and  British  Honduras;  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  bathe  its  extensiv^e  shores. 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  as  complex  and  varied  as  its 
history,  or  the  multitude  of  races  that  have  peopled  it.  From  the 
rihhon  of  tropical  lowlands  bordering  either  coast  the  earth  rises  in 
a  series  of  terraces  culminating  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  parallel 
the  shore.  Between  them,  at  an  average  altitude  of  nearly  10,000 
feet,  lies  an  immense  plateau  which  runs  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  to  the  northern  boundary. 

Successive  waves  of  humanity  have  broken  over  the  plateaus, 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  reached  the  coast;  others,  surging  from 
the  sea,  have  passed  the  mountains  and  ovenun  valleys  and  plains. 
All  have  e.xplored  to  the  north,  trafficked  with  the  south,  developed 
civilizations,  waged  warfare,  and  extended  their  boundaries,  leaving 
throughout  the  country  vestiges  of  their  language,  religion,  science, 
and  art.  From  this  unceasing  ebb  and  flow  have  risen  in  the  central 
valleys,  on  the  shores  of  lakes,  and  along  rivers  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
civilizations  comparable  with  those  of  the  ancient  East  whence  pro¬ 
ceeded,  according  to  some  archaeologists,  the  first  settlers  of  America 
more  than  10,000  years  ago.  The  indigenous  civilizations  left  behind 
them,  in  the  localities  where  their  splendor  was  greatest,  cities  and 
monuments  which  make  up  what  might  be  called  the  Orient  of 
America;  this  was  particularly  true  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  in  the 
central  plateau  and  of  the  Maya  in  the  south  and  southwest. 

Later  came  the  “bearded  white  men”  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of 
Quetzalcoatl.  These  established  their  capital  on  the  ruins  of  the 
great  Aztec  metropolis,  Tenochtitlan,  and  the  extent  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  regime  was  once  more  limited  by  the  topographical  features 
that  had  determined  the  size  and  importance  of  native  centers. 
The  white  flood,  although  obliterating  the  cities  in  its  path  to  such 
a  degree  that  cathedrals  were  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  tem|)les  and  pyramids,  was  not  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  indigenous  brown  currents,  which  stopped  its  ad¬ 
vance  and  ended  by  absorbing  it,  thus  creating  a  new  race. 

So  modern  Mexico  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  human  history;  from  the 
capital  to  the  mountains,  the  traveler  will  pass  from  1933  to  1850, 
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THE  NATIONAI.  PALACE.  MEXICO  CITY 


The  N.itional  Palace.  Iiousin);  the  executive  ami  xarioiis  other  government  ollices.  wcuiiies  the  site  of 
Monteniina’s  resulence.  and  iater.  a  home  of  Cortt's.  which  was  destroyeil  in  The  i>resent  structure 

was  bepun  shortly  after  that  date  and  enlarped  in  recent  years  by  the  addition  of  a  third  story. 


TAXf'O 


N'o  visit  to  Mexico  would  lie  complete  w  itlamt  includinp  I  he  birthplace  of  silver  mininp  in  the  N’ew  World, 
■'^t  aside  by  povernmental  decree  as  a  national  monument,  the  tow  n  has  resisteii  the  invasion  of  inoilern 
business  enterprises  and  retains  its  colonial  atmosphere.  .Vt  every  turn  in  the  narrow  tta’tuoiis  streets 
an  architectural  t’em  is  revealed. 


C'ourteay  of  Edtnundo  S.  Morales 


TEMPLE  OE  THE  WAKKIOKS  AT  CHICHEN  ITZA 

Many  years  of  patient  latior  have  been  devoted  by  archeolopists  to  the  excavation  and  repair  of  this  inonu- 
nient  of  Maya  civilization  in  Yucatan,  also  known  as  the  "Temide  of  a  Thousand  Columns.” 

to  1792,  to  1500,  and  thence  backwards  to  neolithic  times.  In  the 
capital  itself  he  will  see,  cheek  by  jowl  with  modern  districts,  remains 
of  the  colonial  era  and  of  arcaic  America.  Everywhere  he  may  "o, 
the  weifrht  of  ajjes  will  be  apparent,  ftiving  every  detail,  every  pan¬ 
orama,  every  hamlet,  a  new  significance.  Throug^hoiit  the  history 
of  Mexico,  its  atje-lon"  heritable  has  been  "rowinj;  with  the  increment 
of  new  e])ochs.  The  amalgamation  has  cost  pain  and  effort,  and 
the  depth  of  human  suffering  inherent  in  each  change  is  expressed 
and  reflected  in  the  architecture,  the  painting,  and  the  music  of  each 
of  the  great  stages  of  the  Mexican  past. 

The  languid  tropics  welcome  the  wayfarer  who  enters  Me.xico  by 
sea  or  from  the  south.  I’ntil  the  establishment  of  direct  air  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Maya  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  the  main¬ 
land,  a  visit  to  Yucatan  had  been  a  thing  apart,  a  prelude  to  the  rest 
of  the  Republic;  such  is  still  the  case  for  the  earthbound  traveler. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  a  few  lines  the  remains  of  that  great 
race,  acfiuainted  with  astronomy  and  mathematics  two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  To  pass  by  the  opportunity  to  stop  at 
Yucatan  is  an  error  of  the  first  magnitude. 

If  the  traveler  comes  from  the  north,  he  will  traverse  by  highway  or 
rail  a  portion  of  the  extensiv’e  and  sparsely  populated  plateaus  of 
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northern  Mexico,  ])assinjr  throujrh  the  main  mining,  railway,  stock- 
raisinj;,  and  cotton  centers  of  that  refjion.  Monterrey,  Chihuahua, 
Torreon,  Durango,  Saltillo,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi  will  he  left 
behind  as  he  climbs  ‘iradually  into  the  States  of  the  jrreat  central 
plateau,  fertile  and  jiopulous.  Queretaro,  with  its  seventeenth  century 
colonial  and  monastic  charm,  and  plateresque  (iuanajuato  still  keep 
their  individuality,  accentuated  even  more  by  contrasts  between  the 
old  and  the  modern.  Then  he  "radually  ascends  to  the  marvelous 
Valley  of  Mexico,  in  whose  center  the  “very  noble  and  very  loyal,” 
colonial,  imperial,  and  republican  Mexico  ('ity  is  awaiting  him. 

The  ascent  from  either  coast,  ])articularly  from  Vera  ('ruz  on  the 
(lulf  of  Mexico,  offers  a  hewilderinjr  transition  from  banana  fields  and 
palm  jiroves,  coffee  estates  and  suiiar  plantations,  jrardenias  and 
orchiils,  over  tortuous  defiles  and  alonjr  terrifyin<r  precipices,  around 
majestic,  snowy  peaks,  to  wide  fields  crisscrossed  by  straight  rows  of 
maguey — that  most  Mexican  of  all  plants — between  the  two  majestic 
sentinels  of  the  valley,  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl,  and  the  great 
pyramids  of  Teotihuacan.  Over  the  same  route,  after  burning  his 
vessels,  came  the  ('ompiistador  with  his  daring  hand  to  master  an 
empire.  Through  the  same  defiles  later  descended  trains  of  pack 
animals,  burdened  with  uncounted  treasure  to  fill  the  insatiable  maws 
of  Spanish  galleons.  The  soil,  changeless  as  the  vegetation  that  springs 
from  it,  witnessed  an  interminable  procession  of  viceroys,  intpiisitors, 
adventurers,  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree,  missionaries,  and  settlers; 
it  was  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  brave  men  who  shook  off  the  colonial 
yoke;  it  reduced  to  ashes  the  imperial  dreams  of  the  last  of  the  Bona- 
l)artes;  and  beside  the  Xahuatl  and  the  Mixtecs  it  buried  the  pic- 
tures(jue  Zouaves  and  the  warlike  (Irenadiers  of  the  old  Imperial 
(Juard.  And  to  the  visitor  of  to-day  the  unchanging  hills  offer  a 
hospitable  welcome. 

The  capital  is  an  ideal  starting  point  for  a  pilgrimage  into  the  past. 
At  its  gates  are  the  floating  gardens  of  Xochimilco,  lighthearted, 
festive,  and  perfumed,  whose  gentle  canals  and  flowering  chhiampas 
have  been  cidtivated  for  unnumbered  years.  The  pyramid-temple  of 
('uicuilco  and  the  tomb  of  Copilco,  both  buried  by  the  liipiid  lava  of 
Ajusco  perhaps  nine  thousand  years  ago,  invite  meditation.  Still 
within  the  valley,  only  a  short  distance  from  Mexico  City,  Teoti¬ 
huacan,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Toltecs,  has  uncovered 
its  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  its  Temple  of  Agriculture,  its 
Road  of  the  Dead,  its  Temple  of  Quetzalcoatl,  its  (’itadel.  Visions 
of  the  past  haunt  Tacuha,  where  umler  the  centuries-old  ahuehuete 
tree  sat  ('ortes,  beaten  and  persecuted,  to  weej)  tui  the  “Sad  Night” 
the  loss  of  his  warriors;  the  so-<-alled  “C'asa  de  Alvarado”  in  ('oyoacan 
and  the  palace  of  Cortes;  and  the  verdant  Borda  Gardens  in  C’uer- 
navaca,  across  the  beautiful  Ajusco  mountains.  Taxco,  the  inimitable, 
a  colonial  jewel  set  in  the  mountains,  is  now  a  mecca  for  the  artist- 
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IXTACCIHUATI. 

Every  panoramic  view  in  tlie  central  plateau  of  Mexico  is  (lominate<l  by  ruc(re<i  (leaks,  often  of  such  heicht 
that  they  are  eternally  snow  covereii.  It  was  from  the  pass  between  Ixtaccihiiatl  ami  PoiHxnteiietl  that 
f’orlfs  obtained  his  first  view  of  Tenor-htithin,  which  was  to  lietxime  the  City  of  Mexico. 

traveler  who,  eontimiiiifr  to  the  west,  patches  an  awe-inspirinji;  glimpse 
of  the  Pacific  from  the  old  walls  of  Acapulco,  whither  came  the  yearly 
galleons  from  far-away  Manila,  to  unload  silks  and  spices  which, 
carried  in  mule  trains  through  the  shady  forests  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  were  reshii)])ed  on  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  for  Spain.  The 
nioumental  aspect  of  colonial  activities  is  ])reserved  in  the  architec¬ 
tural  wonders  of  Tepozotlan,  Churuhusco,  Puebla  de  los  Angeles, 
Oaxaca,  Queretaro.  And  in  (iuadalajara,  the  Pearl  of  the  West, 
perhaps  the  most  S])anish  city  of  vice-regal  Mexico,  the  atmosphere 
and  the  women  recall  romantic  Seville.  El  Xevado  of  Toluca,  the 
crest  of  Orizaba,  Malinche,  Ajusco,  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihiiatl 
are  a  standing  invitation  to  all  mountain  climbers,  offering  from  their 
rarefied  heights  unexpected  views  and  perspectives. 

And  in  his  travels,  he  they  for  business  or  for  pleasure,  the  visitor 
should  not  fail  to  stop  at  least  once  in  some  little  hamlet,  far  from  the 
city,  and  feel  the  frank,  happy,  and  hospitable  spirit  of  little-known 
rural  Mexico.  He  will  find  comfortable  quarters  in  any  city  or  con¬ 
siderable  town,  and  to  reach  any  corner  of  the  country  he  may  choose 
his  own  means  of  locomotion,  from  the  swift  synthetic  bird  to  the 
jiatient  humble  burro  of  the  liipiid  eyes  and  sure  foot.  Wherever  he 
may  go,  he  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome,  and  on  leaving  the  country  he 
will  feel  that  he  has  left  something  of  himself  behind,  something 
which  will  ever  call  him  hack. 


NICARAGUA 


The  Kcpublic  of  Nicaragua  has  an  area  of  49,200  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  more  than  638,000.  To  the  sister  nations  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  to  all  others  in  the  world,  Nicaragua  offers  every 
product  of  the  tropical  horn  of  plenty.  The  country'  is  well  supplied 
with  rivers,  which  run  from  inland  heights  to  the  waters  of  both 
oceans;  crossed  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  whose  ruggedness  is  at 
once  accentuated  by  peaks  and  volcanoes  and  softened  by  two  great 
lakes;  endowed  with  virgin  forests,  fertile  plains,  and  rich  inland 
plateaus;  and  inhabited  by  races  whose  historical  heritage  goes 
beyond  the  centuries  of  discovery-  and  compiest. 

Archaeologists  believe  that  when  Gil  Gonzalez  de  Avila  reached 
Nicaragua  in  ir)22  the  indigenous  tribes  living  in  that  region  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  development,  as  shown  by  the  monoliths, 
ruins,  pottery,  and  other  relics  found  in  various  parts  of  the  nation. 
The  chief  of  one  of  these  tribes,  called  Nicarao,  received  the  Spaniards 
with  great  cordiality,  and  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  believed 
that  the  newcomers  honored  him  by  giving  his  name  to  the  country. 

The  conquerors,  winning  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  Indians  and 
fighting  the  rest,  firndy  established  themselves  in  the  new  domain 
and  began  the  colonial  epoch,  during  which  they  founded  cities  that 
are  to-day  among  the  most  important  in  Nicaragua. 

CVnturies  later  the  love  of  liberty  signaled  the  advent  of  modern 
times.  To-day  the  world  is  witnessing  the  development  of  the 
Nicaraguan  nation,  which  was  horn  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus 
and  strengthened  by  the  vigor  of  Spain. 

Managua,  the  capital  city,  has  more  than  60,()()()  inhabitants  and 
is  embellished  by  splendid  parks  and  fine  buildings,  such  as  the 
National  Palace  and  the  new  City  Hall.  A  cathedral  and  a  presi¬ 
dential  palace  are  under  construction  at  the  present  time,  replacing 
those  injured  by  the  last  earthquake.  Lake  Managua,  situated  near 
the  city,  offers  views  of  rare  beauty.  A  fine  drive  skirts  the  shore. 
Across  the  water  the  massive  cone  of  Momotombo,  an  extinct 
volcano,  rises  to  more  than  4,000  feet,  flanked  by  the  heights  of  Mount 
Masaya.  Momotomhito,  another  volcano,  emerges  from  the  midst 
of  the  lake.  By  means  of  the  Tipitapa  River,  Lake  Managua  com¬ 
municates  with  the  great  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  has  more  than  a 
thousand  islands  and  two  volcanoes,  Ometepe  and  Madera. 

Granada  and  Leon,  two  of  the  oldest  Nicaraguan  cities,  are  rich  in 
history-  and  tradition.  Leon  was  founded  in  1523,  and  to-day  has 
more  than  47,000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cultural  centers  of  the  country  and  its  cathedral,  begun  in  1537,  is  a 
tnie  architectural  treasure  that  represents  a  century  of  toil.  Gra¬ 
nada,  whose  present  population  is  18,000,  is  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  and  has  been  called  “the  Queen  of  the  Great  Lake.” 
It  has  some  beautiful  buildings,  and  has  preser\'ed  its  Castilian  tradi- 
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The  capital  and  largest  city  of  Niciiragua  lies  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Managua.  Vpiier;  A  classic  simplicity 
of  architecture  dignifies  the  new  City  Hall.  Lower:  Dario  Park,  named  after  the  great  Nicaraguan 
IKiet.  one  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  Spanish  verse,  adorns  the  lake  front.  In  the  background  is  one  of 
the  city's  leading  clubs. 
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MT.  (  Iioxro 

N'linifroiis  lakes,  tocelher  with  Itie  nmny  (teaks  of  the  Xicjiractian  eor.fillera.  have  made  the  country  known 
as  "a  land  of  lakes  ami  volcan<»es.” 

tion  with  adininihlo  dovotioii.  Aiiioiij;  other  Xiearairuiiti  cities, 
mention  must  he  made  of  Metapa,  the  liirthplaee  of  Riihen  Dario, 
one  of  the  greatest  poets  who  has  ever  written  in  Spanish. 

Kdiieation  is  making  splendid  projjress  in  Xiearatrua.  The  (lov- 
ernment’s  interest  in  the  subject  is  clearly  shown  hv  increases  in  the 
sums  assigned  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  schools,  and 
hy  subsidies  to  private  educational  institutions.  There  is  a  law 
school  at  Managua  and  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  dentistiy  at 
Leon  and  Granada. 

The  National  Railway  of  Niearajiua  covers  a  leiifith  of  170  miles 
and  runs  from  Gorinto,  an  important  eommereial  center  and  seaport 
on  the  Pacific,  to  the  city  of  Ghinandepi,  and  thence  to  Leon, 
Managua,  Masaya,  (Jranada,  and  Diriamha.  The  road  crosses  one 
of  the  most  im|)ortant  coffee  zones  of  the  country,  and  runs  through 
agricultural  and  cattle  sections.  Several  branch  lines  are  under 
construction  at  the  present  time.  When  the  Pan  American  Railway 
route  was  surveyed,  the  section  of  the  National  Railway  running  from 
(’orinto  to  Granada  was  accepted  as  part  of  the  system. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  there  are 
more  than  26  miles  of  privately  ownetl  railroads,  and  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Managua  several  miles  of  steam-operated  tramways, 
which  are  also  the  property  of  a  jirivate  company.  Plans  have  been 


made  for  tho  constniction  of  a  railroad  ruitniii^  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Lake  Xicarajiua,  a  distance  of  some  200  miles. 

The  National  Government  is  now  eiifrajred  in  a  |)rogram  of  road 
building  which  has  for  its  aim  the  establishment  of  hiirhway  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  northern  and  southern  regions  of  the  countiy. 
Roads  have  been  completed  recently  between  Manaj^ua  and  Matapil- 
pa,  Granada  and  Nandaime,  Granada  and  Tipitapa,  and  Masaya 
and  Carazo. 

Nicaragua  has  maritime  services  with  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and 
C'osta  Rica.  The  two  Nicarajruan  lakes  are  navigable  and  their  waters 
are  constantly  crossed  by  steameis,  motorboats,  and  sailboats. 
Several  Nicarajiuan  ships  ply  between  the  .Vtlantic  coast  and  the 
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This  oresif'ent  harbor  on  the  I’acific  coast  is  a  imrt  of  call  for  many  steamers. 


United  States.  Ships  sailing  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
touch  San  Juan  del  Sur  and  (’orinto.  There  are  regular  passenger 
and  freight  services  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  and 
Bluetields,  the  principal  banana  port.  Ships  sailing  northward  from 
('olon,  Panama,  usually  stop  at  the  Nicaraguan  ports  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  All  the  main  Nicaraguan  cities  have  landing  fields,  and  the 
aiiplane  services  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  keep  the  country  in 
touch  with  the  other  nations  of  the  New  World. 

The  mountains,  lakes,  and  volcanoes  found  in  Nicaragua  offer  a 
majestic  spectacle.  Those  who  come  to  this  land  on  which  nature  has 
lavished  so  many  gifts  will  be  deeply  impressed,  and  are  certain  to 
feel,  at  the  time  of  departure,  the  desire  to  pay  the  countr\'  another  visit. 


PANAMA 


The  discovery  of  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean  by  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa  o])ened  new  horizons  to  the  infiuence  and  dominion  of  the 
kinjrs  of  Castile.  Unknown  territories,  vast  and  rich,  were  envisioned 
by  that  immortal  discoverer  as  extending  along  the  limitless  coast, 
laved  by  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  new  ocean.  After  endless  vicissi¬ 
tudes  and  countless  struggles  a  site  was  chosen  to  serve  as  a  base  for 
the  future  great  enterprises  of  the  Conquintadores,  those  valiant  men 
whose  strength  and  daring  ever  shall  endure  as  the  most  splendid  epic 
of  the  Latin  race.  The  site  selected  was  a  tiny  settlement  of  Indian 
fishermen  where  a  detachment  sent  by  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila  from  the 
Island  of  Taboga  to  survey  the  coast  encountered  the  expeditionary 
force  being  conducted  overland  by  Dr.  Caspar  de  Espinosa.  “Pan¬ 
ama,”  the  Indians  named  the  hamlet,  and  there  on  August  15,  1519, 
was  founded  one  of  the  first  cities  on  the  American  continent. 

In  olden  days,  through  the  power  of  Spain,  Panama  was  the  out¬ 
post  of  civilization,  vigor,  enlightenment,  and  grandeur  for  the  entire 
American  continent.  To-tlay  it  constitutes  the  center  of  distribution 
for  the  commerce,  wealth,  ])rogress,  and  comfort  of  the  western  world 
by  the  o])ening  of  the  trans-isthmian  canal,  the  long-cherished  dream 
of  the  great  minds  of  Spain,  England,  Portugal,  France,  and  America. 

The  growth  of  Old  Panama  was  solid  and  rapid  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  inexhaustible  treasures  which  converged  there,  and  accumulated 
in  the  city  during  the  journey  to  Spain,  aroused  the  insane  ambitions 
of  buccaneers  and  pirates.  Its  fortunate  geographical  location  made 
it  the  key  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  sumptuous  splendor  it  gradually 
acquired  stirred  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world  and  excited  the 
cupidity  of  powerful  nations. 

On  Wednesday,  January  28,  Kill ,  after  a  furious  battle.  Old  Panama 
was  seized  by  Henry  Morgan,  the  hold  pirate,  and  flames  reduced  to 
ashes  that  center  of  civilization  which  had  radiated  progress  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  It  was  not  Morgan  who  set  fire  to  the  maddened 
city.  In  this  instance  the  incendiary  torch  was  converted  into  a 
symbol  of  exalted  patriotism,  for  the  Si)aniards  preferred  to  destroy 
their  beautiful  city  rather  than  to  see  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Old  Panama  had  then  reached  the  height  of  its  importance.  The 
opulent  city  was  the  capital  of  the  region,  the  seat  of  a  judicial  juris¬ 
diction  extending  south  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  north  to  the 
(lulf  of  Fonseca,  and  the  center  of  American  commerce.  Through 
Panama  passed  the  notables  sent  by  the  Catholic  kings  to  the  lands 
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RriNEl)  CATHEDKAI-  TOW 
EK,  OLD  PANAMA 


Anion)!  the  many  historic  remains  in 
Panama  are  the  ruins  of  oid 
Panama,  founded  in  l.MU  and 
ilestroyed  by  fire  in  1671  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  city  from  falliii)!  into  the 
hands  of  the  pirate  Morcan. 


MOXI  MENT  TO  BALBOA 


In  honor  of  the  Spanish  conquista¬ 
dor,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who 
crossed  the  Isthmus  in  1533  and 
discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
this  im|>osing  monument  has 
been  erected  in  the  city  of  Panama. 
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of  tlio  now  hoiuisplioro;  through  hor  passed  the  highest  officials  dotailod 
to  the  Spanish  colonics  of  South  America,  as  well  as  prelates  of  noble 
lineajTP,  distinguished  jurists,  ineinhers  of  the  iiupiisition,  soldiers  of 
proverbial  bravery,  and  j;entleinen  of  the  court. 

Of  this  i)ictures(pie  city,  which  perished  in  a  macabre  dance  i)ro- 
voked  by  the  buccaneers’  insatiable  j;reed  for  i;old,  no  monument 
survives  save  majestic  ruins  which,  envelo|)ed  in  mysterious  silence, 
are  hut  the  echo  of  jrrandeur  and  trlory. 

A  new  Panama  shortly  be<;an  to  rise  about  6  miles  west  of  the 
destroyed  city,  where  a  rocky  peninsula  offered  natural  defense. 
Tiider  the  direction  of  officials  sent  from  the  Spanish  Court  a  new 
cathedral,  and  buildings  of  stone  and  masonrv3|to  4  feet  thick,  as 
well  as  city  walls  calcidated  to  defy  destruction  from  pirates  or  the 
lap.se  of  centuries,  were  soon  constructed.  Many  of  the  structures 
then  built,  such  as  the  cathedral,  the  post-office  building,  and  the 
churches  of  La  Merced,  Santa  Ana,  and  Santo  Domingo,  still  stand. 
•Ne.xt  to  these  landmarks  of  colonial  days  may  he  seen  modern  edifices 
of  all  sorts:  The  Government  House,  the  Municipal  Theater,  Santo 
Tomas  Hospital,  the  Presidential  Palace,  and  many  others. 

In  1824,  when  Bolivar  issued  his  invitation  for  an  assembly  of 
plenipotentiaries  at  Panama,  he  said  of  this  city:  “It  seems  that  if  the 
world  should  have  to  choose  its  capital,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would 
he  selected  for  this  grand  destiny,  located  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the 
globe,  having  on  one  side  Asia  and  on  the  other  Africa  and  Europe.” 
The  (’ongress  which  the  Idherator  assembled  there  in  182()  was  the 
foreruimer  of  the  present  Pan  American  confercHces,  and  altliough 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  international  organization  which  he 
visualized  more  than  a  century  ago  'the  high  standards  of  inter- 
•Vinerican  cooperation  which  he  then  set  forth  are  gradually  becoming 
the  realities  of  to-day. 

The  tourist  who  visits  this  new  Pananaa  will  find  ample  facilities 
for  seeing  the  canal,  with  its  winding  route,  its  locks  and  lakes  and 
the  spectacle  of  nature  harnessed  by  the  skill  of  man.  The  fame  of 
its  shops,  operated  by  I^inamanians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  Chinese,  Turks, 
Italians,  or  other  jjeople  from  far  corners  of  the  world,  has  been  her¬ 
alded  far  and  wide.  Modern  hotels  offer  pleasant  and  comfortable 
accommodations.  The  waters  near  by  have  long  been  noted  as  a 
fisherman’s  paradise.  The  Panama  Railway  and  the  Isthmian  air¬ 
ways  connect  the  city  with  Colon,  the  Atlantic  terminal  of  the  canal, 
and  tlie  principal  port  of  the  Republic.  Furthermore,  a  highway 
e.xtending  almost  to  the  Costa  Rican  boundary,  as  well  as  an  efficient 
airways  system,  afford  facilities  for  visiting  the  mountainous  and  cool 
interior. 


PARAGUAY 


PAKA(iUAY  lies  almost  in  the  center  of  the  ^reat  continent  of 
South  America,  bathed  by  two  of  its  mi<:htiest  rivers  and  reflect¬ 
ing  the  deep  blue  of  its  serene  skies.  It  is  a  land  of  flowers  and  butter¬ 
flies,  undulating  plains,  dense  forests  at  whose  wealth  of  flora  and 
fauna  naturalists  marvel,  and  a  vigorous  forward-looking  people. 

It  occupies  the  heart  of  what  was  called,  in  the  16th  century,  the 
Titanic  Province  of  the  Paraguay,  because  its  far-flung  boundaries 
included  almost  all  the  central  and  southeastern  sections  of  the  south¬ 
ern  New  World.  Spanish  conquistadorex  and  adventurers  arrived  in 
search  of  the  fabulous  riches  of  the  mythical  Silver  Mountains  whose 
e.xistence  was  declared  by  members  of  the  Cabot  and  Garcia  e.xpedi- 
tions  less  than  30  years  after  the  epoch-making  discovery  of  Columbus. 
The  Guarani  Indians  living  in  this  region  had  attained  a  high  degree 
of  agricultural  civilization;  after  impressing  the  white  man  with  their 
powers  at  arms,  tfiey  offered  him  an  alliance  upon  which  was  based 
the  fusion  of  their  races. 

The  realization  of  the  futility  of  any  search  for  easy  riches,  together 
with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  coimtry,  soon  turned  the  restless  con¬ 
quistador  into  a  settler,  and  the  Province  of  Paraguay  became  the 
center  from  which  colonization  spread  to  the  lands  lying  along  the 
Rfo  de  la  Plata.  Among  the  most  notable  colonization  e.xperiments 
in  the  history  of  Paraguay  were  the  famous  Jesuit  missions;  in  the 
reductions  the  missionaries  tried  to  establish  economically  independ¬ 
ent  Indian  commonwealths  under  wise,  sympathetic  guidance.  While 
most  of  the  churches  that  gave  the  region  a  reputation  for  splendor 
and  wealth  are  now  either  in  ruins  or  but  shadows  of  their  former 
grandeur,  at  Yaguaron,  only  about  20  miles  from  Asuncion,  the  church 
of  San  Roque  offers  a  startling  contrast  between  severity  of  exterior 
and  warmth  and  brilliance  of  interior.  The  economic  possibilities  of 
the  former  Titanic  Province,  today  a  unified  and  progressive  republic, 
are  practicall}’  limitless. 

When  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Aires  fell,  the  Province  of  Paraguay 
displaj’ed  characteristic  spirit  by  deciding  to  become  an  independent 
nation,  and  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  the  night  of  May  14-15,  1811 ; 
the  republic  entered  the  galaxy  of  free  peoples  with  the  formal  declar¬ 
ation  of  its  Congress  General  in  October,  1813. 

By  its  natural  beauty,  its  ideal  climate,  and  the  cordial  hospitality 
of  its  people,  Paraguay  attracts  travelers  from  near  and  far,  and 
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The  .National  (ioverninent  oflk'es  are  hou.se<l  in  thus  handsome  huihline  on  the  water  front,  which  was 
erected  by  a  former  President  of  the  Keitublic. 


diMuonst rates  how  ri«ihtly  it  was  called  “  Paradise  of  the  CoiiquIsUidor.” 
By  air,  land,  or  water  the  visitor  has  easy  access,  not  only  to  its 
heautiful  capital,  hut  also  to  other  allurin"  places  within  its  borders. 

Asuncion  was  founded  August  15,  1537,  by  the  illustrious  Juan  de 
Salazar,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  “shelter  and  rehabilitation  during  the 
coiuiuest.”  In  the  early  Spanish  regime  this  colonizing  center  of 
the  whole  Rio  de  la  Plata  basin  was  the  picturesfpie  seat  of  the 
provincial  government.  The  Asuncion  of  to-day  is  a  heautiful  city 
of  100,000  inhabitants  which  is  situated  on  a  series  of  gentle  slopes, 
bathed  on  the  west  by  the  wide  river  which  serves  as  a  natural  high¬ 
way  to  foreign  countries.  The  city  has  developed  toward  the  east, 
and  some  of  its  most  heavily  traveled  avenues  pass  through  beautiful 
residential  sections  with  charming  cottages  and  stately  mansions. 
Rapid  and  comfortable  means  of  transportation  unite  the  different 
sections  one  with  another;  all  trolley  lines  converge  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  Modern  port  works  promote  national  and  international 
commerce. 

Asuncion  is  famous  for  its  heautiful  parks.  The  Botanical  (iarden 
would  he  an  ornament  to  any  capital  in  the  world,  while  Caballero 
Park,  the  Plaza  Uruguaya,  the  Plaza  del  Congreso,  Plaza  Independen- 
cia,  and  the  Plaza  Santo  Domingo  are  other  pleasant  spots  that 
delight  the  tourist  by  their  invitation  to  rest  and  rela.x.  Commemo¬ 
rative  monuments,  government  buildings,  theaters,  and  hotels  add 
distinction  to  the  panorama  of  the  city  which,  seen  from  the  river,  is 
surprisingly  colorful.  The  many  hills  are  outlined  against  the  glowing 
horizon;  white  houses  stand  out  from  the  splendor  of  tropical  vege- 


ASUNCION' 

The  I*ara):iiayan  capital  is  justly  famed  for  its  beautiful  parks  and  streets  of  unusual  width.  Upiter: 
CoiLstitulion  Plara  h:is  for  its  central  feature  the  Lilierty  .Monument.  Utwer:  Handsome  residences 
reflect  the  traditional  hospitality  of  .Vsiincidn. 
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This  p:iintini:  l>y  the  well-knoun  VariiiiUiiViin  artist,  Juan  Saniuilin,  faithfully  pictures  a  small  town  in  the 

interior. 


tation;  and  in  the  forofironnd  is  rofloctod  the  Palacio  Ldpoz,  now  tho 
home  of  various  offices  of  tlie  National  Clovernment. 

Farther  to  the  north,  hnt  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Paraj;uay  River, 
is  Concepcion,  a  city  which  presents  to  the  traveler  a  mixture  of 
delicacy  and  strengrth.  Since  its  foundation  in  1773,  it  has  been  the 
economic  center  of  the  rich  region  of  northern  Paraguay.  Well  sup¬ 
plied  with  evidences  of  modem  progress,  it  is  already  a  great  and 
prosperous  metropolis  in  embiyo. 

A  short  distance  from  Asuncion,  San  Bernardino  and  Aregua,  resorts 
popular  with  travelers,  face  each  other  across  exfiuisite  Lake  Ypacarai. 
Both  are  favorites  with  tourists  from  the  neighboring  countries  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  Villarrica,  Piribebuy,  and  Caacupe  are 
also  well-known  for  mildness  of  climate  and  beauty  of  landscape. 

The  famous  (luayra  and  Iguazn  Falls,  in  the  Parana  River,  share 
their  indescribable  beauties  inteinationally,  the  one  between  Paraguay 
and  Brazil,  the  other  between  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

The  land  of  mate,  of  cpiebracho,  of  orange  trees,  of  flocks  and  herds, 
the  countiy-  which  compiered  the  comiueror,  the  one  bilingual  nation 
of  America,  where  all  speak  with  ecpial  ease  the  language  of  Castile 
and  the  musical  Guarani  speech,  will  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor 
an  impression  which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  efface. 


PERU 


PEKU  is  a  land  of  contrasts.  Geographically  it  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  zones,  with  as  many  varieties  of  climate,  products, 
and  soil.  The  coast  is  a  lonjr  narrow  desert,  with  Lima,  the  City  of 
the  Kinjrs,  occupying  the  lai^est  of  the  many  river  valleys  which  form 
oases  in  this  barren  strip  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Andes.  Next 
comes  the  puna,  the  plateaus  and  tablelands  which  nestle  among  the 
three  Andine  ranges  traversing  the  country  from  north  to  south  at  an 
average  height  of  about  17,000  feet.  On  the  eastern  Andine  slopes 
begins  that  section  of  Peru  called  the  montana,  an  amazingly  fertile 
region  of  vast  luxuriant  forests  and  great  rivers  extending  for  about 
800  miles  from  north  to  south. 

These  clashing  contrasts  in  to])ography  and  climate  of  so  much 
interest  to  the  traveler  have  made  the  develo])ment  of  natural 
resources  a  spectacidar  struggle.  The  admirable  vitality  of  the 
Peruvian  people  lies  in  the  spirit  in  which  since  prehistoric  days  it 
has  accepted  the  challenge  of  nature,  which,  as  if  to  tempt  man,  flung 
her  greatest  treasures  in  the  most  inaccessible  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  order  that  the  products  of  the  rich  mines  far  in  the  Andes 
might  he  brought  to  the  sea  the  highest  railroad  in  the  world  was 
built  over  swift  mountain  torrents,  through  narrow  canyons  and  along 
cliffs  of  dizzy  heights,  until  it  surmounted  a  pass  more  than  three 
miles  high.  The  rivers  which,  fed  by  melting  snows  and  seasonal 
rains  in  the  mountains,  flow  across  the  desert  have  been  made  to 
furnish  water  for  extensive  irrigation  systems,  reclaiming  large  tracts 
of  the  desert  into  fertile  lands  which  yield  abundant  crops  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  cotton,  and  rice.  A  system  of  terraces  and  platforms  devised 
l)y  the  Incas  centuries  ago  makes  possible  the  growing  of  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  and  jrotatoes  on  steep  slopes  in  the  narrow  valleys  and 
in  the  highlands.  The  llama,  that  indispensable  pack  animal,  and 
its  cousins,  the  alpaca  and  the  vicuna,  supply  raw  material  for  the 
fast-growing  wool  industiy’  of  the  countrv.  Despite  the  difficidties 
of  transportation  large  (juantities  of  lubber,  gums,  and  woods  are 
extracted  yearly  from  the  montana,  the  largest  source  of  wealth  for 
the  future. 

Contrasts  in  Peru  are  not  only  geographical.  There  is  a  striking 
difference  between  the  cities  in  the  highlands  and  those  on  the  coast. 
The  former,  originally  built  by  the  Incas,  have  an  atmosphere  of  their 
own.  The  latter,  founded  by  the  conquistadores  during  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  period,  combine  the  splendor  of  their  historical  background  with 
the  activity  and  progress  of  the  twentieth  century.  Of  these,  Lima, 
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LIMA.  PERU 

The  "City  of  the  Kinits.”  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535,  to-day  contrasts  modern  buildings  with  a  colonial 
backirround.  Cpiier;  The  Presidential  Palace  faces  the  historic  Plaza  de  Armas.  Lower:  The  elegance 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peputies  is  typical  of  the  modern  city. 
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This  nijjlit  view  shows  a  corner  of  tlie  Plaza  de  Armas  witli  a  lower  of  the  Church  of  La  Conipaftia  in  Ihe 

far  corner. 


the  political  and  commercial  capital  of  the  country,  excels  in  beauty 
and  ‘irandeur.  Founded  In*  Pizarro  in  1535,  it  became  the  capital  of 
a  {Treat  viceroyalty  and  for  three  centuries  was  the  principal  center  of 
art  and  culture  as  well  as  the  main  administrative  and  inilitarA*  out¬ 
post  of  Spain  in  South  America.  To-day  it  combines  the  charm  of 
its  colonial  background  with  the  comfort  of  a  modern  metropolis. 

One  of  the  places  of  great  historic  interest  in  Lima  is  the  Plaza  de 
Armas.  Located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  it  saw  Pizarro ’s  rule  come 
to  an  end  with  his  death  in  1541.  It  heard  the  declaration  of  Peru¬ 
vian  independence  read  on  July  28,  1821,  and  two  years  later  it 
witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the  first  President  of  the  Republic. 
(Irouped  around  this  plaza  are  some  of  the  most  important  buildings 
in  Lima,  such  as  the  historic  palace  of  the  viceroys,  now  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Palace,  the  Palace  of  the  Archbishop,  a  modern  version  of  the 
colonial  style,  and  the  gray  stone  cathedral  with  its  twin  towers.  In 
this  church  rest  the  remains  of  Pizarro  in  a  glass  casket.  Not  far 
distant  are  a  number  of  (“onvents  and  churches,  dating  from  early 
times,  and  a  short  distance  away,  on  the  Plaza  IJoHvar,  stand  the  two 
buildings  which  house  the  Peruvian  Congress.  One  of  these,  the 
ancient  Hall  of  the  Inquisition,  now  occupied  by  the  Senate,  is  of 
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Of  unusual  interest  is  ('ureo,  formerly  the  eapital  of  the  Ineas.  ami  its  remains  of  their  ancient  civilisation. 

Incan  wails  have  freiiuently  serve<l  as  foundations  for  structures  erected  at  much  later  i>eri<Hls. 

special  interest  because  of  tlie  iiiafrnifieent  earvinj;  on  its  mahogany 
ceiling. 

The  old  residences  with  overhanging  wooden  balconies  still  pre¬ 
dominate  in  Lima;  the  Torre  Tagle  Palace,  now  used  as  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  being  the  most  perfect  colonial  house  in  the  city. 
Built  by  the  Manju^s  de  Torre  Tagle  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  was  purchased  in  this  century  by  the  (lovernment  and 
furnished  with  anti<iue  pieces  of  the  colonial  period.  Also  of  interest 
to  the  visitor  is  the  Lniversity  of  San  Marcos  with  its  quiet  cloisters, 
shaded  patios,  and  weather-beaten  walls.  Founded  by  Charles  V  in 
tool,  it  is  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the  Americas.  Not  far 
from  the  university  the  traveler  enters  the  newer  part  of  the  city, 
which  is  being  built  toward  the  south  on  broad  and  spacious  lines. 

Eight  miles  from  the  capital  and  united  to  it  by  steam  and  electric 
lines  and  a  modern  highway  is  the  seaport  of  Callao,  a  commercial 
and  industrial  center,  with  beaches  and  seaside  resorts.  To  the  south 
of  Callao  is  the  port  of  Mollendo,  which  gives  access  to  two  cities  in 
the  highlands,  Arc<pdpa,  the  (plaint  metropolis  of  southern  JVru, 
lying  under  the  shadow  of  majestic  Mount  Misti,  and  the  imperial 
city  of  Cuzco,  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas.  Situated  1 1,400  feet  above 
sea  level,  Cuzco  offers  striking  e.xaniples  of  Incan  architecture  as  well 
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as  many  jreins  of  ('hristian  art.  The  whole  city  and  its  environs  are 
imbued  with  the  romanee  of  a  eivilization  that  has  jiassed  away,  and 
the  Indian  of  to-day  by  the  sound  of  his  flute  evokes  the  spirit  of  his 
ancestors  and  the  glories  of  his  race. 

Among  other  interesting  Peruvian  cities  are  Puno,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  the  highest  lake  in  the  world  navigable  by  steam; 
Ayacucho,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  battle  which  ended  the  Peruvian 
War  of  Independence;  and  on  the  north  coast,  Piura,  seat  of  the  cotton 
industry,  Trujillo,  headquarters  of  the  jirincipal  sugar  mills,  and 
Talara,  the  petroleum  port. 

Peru  offers  easy  access  to  princi])al  points  of  interest  by  means  of 
its  excellent  roads  and  highways.  The  roa<l  from  Lima  to  Iluanuco, 
noted  for  its  scenic  views,  is  the  highest  automobile  road  in  the 
world.  The  rail  trips  from  Callao  or  Lima  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  in  the 
heart  of  the  highland  mining  district,  and  from  Mollendo  to  Cuzco, 
offer  the  traveler  beautiful  panoramas  which  could  only  be  e.xcelled 
by  the  amplitude  of  the  perspective  to  be  bad  from  tbe  modern 
airships  which  connect  all  important  cities  in  this  wonderful  country. 


Photocraph  by  Ellsworth  P.  Killip 
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■Vt  La  Juntay.  the  “Mountain  of  Periietual  Snow."  near  Huancayo.  the  visitor  finds,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  .Vndes.  that  useful  animal  of  the  hifthlands.  the  llatna.  silhouettetl  against  a  haekground  of  sky  or 
mountain.  The  llama  serves  twlh  as  a  hea.<l  of  tmnlen  ami  as  a  source  of  wool. 


URUGUAY 


THK  cultured  aind  projrressive  Arcadia  of  the  New  World,  the 
Kepuhlic  of  rrufruay,  is  one  of  tlie  most  advanced  nations  of 
America.  Its  development  alon^r  material,  cultural,  political,  and 
social  lines  has  been  and  still  is  so  fundamentally  consistent  that 
rrufruay  stands  out  prominently  among  the  younger  nations  of 
to-day.  Its  people,  virile,  intelligent,  hospitable,  and  cheerful,  have 
won  the  affection,  respect,  and  admiration  not  only  of  the  sister 
nations  of  America  hut  of  the  whole  world  for,  profiting  by  the  gen¬ 
erosity  with  which  nature  has  endowed  their  native  land,  they  have 
created  a  nation  in  which  material  prosperity  has  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  more  important  than  human  values. 

I'niguay  covers  an  area  of  72,172  square  miles,  whose  peaceful 
undulating  plains  are  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  crossed  by 
e.xcellent  highways  and  railways.  The  nation  is  almost  completely 
surrounded  by  water.  On  its  northwest  boundary  with  Brazil  are 
I.aike  Mirim  and  the  Cuareim  River;  the  Atlantic  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  bathe  its  shores  on  the  east  and  south;  and  the  Uruguay  River 
hounds  the  country  on  the  west.  Not  without  reason  has  Uruguay 
been  called  the  paradise  of  the  farmer  and  stockraiser;  its  perfect  cli¬ 
mate,  fertile  soil,  and  abundant  pasturage  have  combined  to  form  ele¬ 
ments  out  of  which  a  people  of  initiative  and  vision  have  carved  a 
progressive  and  prosperous  nation. 

The  land  that  is  now  Uruguay  was  first  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz 
de  Solis  in  1515.  Five  years  later  one  of  the  vessels  of  Magellan’s 
fleet  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  near  where  Montevideo 
now  stands;  tradition  has  it  that  the  cry  of  the  watch,  “Monte  vide 
eu,”  gave  the  capital  its  name. 

From  the  time  of  its  independence,  I’niguay  has  had  a  strongly 
centralized  form  of  government.  One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
constitution  is  that  the  e.xccutive  powers  are  divided  between  the 
President  and  the  National  Council  of  Administration,  composed  of 
nine  members.  The  former,  who  represents  the  State  at  home  and 
abroad,  maintains  peace  and  order  within  the  nation  and  security 
against  foreign  aggression,  and  is  commander-in-chief  of  all  land  and 
sea  forces,  appoints  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Relations,  War  and  Navy, 
and  the  Interior,  and  their  staffs.  The  council,  which  has  nearly  all 
the  administrative  responsibility  of  the  country,  names  the  Ministers 
of  the  Treasury,  Public  Instruction,  Industry,  and  Public  Works,  and 
has  charge  of  the  agencies  devoted  to  public  health  and  welfare. 

In  the  city  and  port  of  Montevideo  may  be  read,  as  in  an  open  book, 
the  history  of  Uruguay,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  has  paralleled 
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that  of  the  motropolis.  From  a  tiny  settlomcnt  founded  in  1724, 
Montevideo  has  risen  to  he  one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  South 
America.  In  few  cities  has  national  and  civic  initiative  been  con¬ 
ceived  and  applied  with  »:reater  intellifrence  and  ahilitt'.  Montevideo 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ca])itals  of  America,  a  po])ular  resort  in 
summer  and  a  headcpiarters  of  art  and  culture  in  winter.  Its  jrreat 
extension,  the  spaciousness  of  its  tree-bordered  boulevards,  and  the 
number  and  size  of  its  scpiares  and  parks,  reflect  somethinj;  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  {treat  plains  lyin{t  to  the  north. 

Montevideo  has  three  distinct  districts.  The  old  (piarter,  built  on 
the  peninsula  or  “{treat  spoon,”  is  the  commercial  and  financial 


IM.AZA  MHF.KTAI).  MOXTEVIOKO 

This  altrac’live  plaza  is  iiilerspcimi  by  mie  of  llii*  city’s  main  Ihorouahfares.  Avenida  IS  <le  Julio,  named 
for  the  dale  of  the  oath  to  tlic  I  rtr.’uayan  constitution. 


center  of  the  capital.  In  the  modern  section  which  i)rolon{ts  it  arc 
imposin{t  g:overnment  and  office  huildin{ts  and  churches.  The  finest 
homes,  set  in  beautiful  {trounds  fra{trant  with  flowers,  are  found  in 
the  third.  Of  its  many  splendid  jiarks,  Rodd  Park  and  El  Prado, 
noted  for  their  roses,  are  especially  attractive.  Amon{i  the  many 
handsome  huildin{?s  of  architectural  distinction  are  the  Government 
Palace,  the  cathedral,  the  university,  the  historic  Cahildo,  the  Stock 
Exchan{re,  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works;  well-built  hospitals, 
theaters,  hotels,  and  private  residences  also  give  character  to  the  city. 

Summer  is  the  season  when  Montevideo  is  seen  to  best  advantage, 
and  when  its  aspect  impresses  the  traveler  with  greatest  pleasure. 
The  beautiful  beaches  of  Pocitos,  Ramirez,  Capurro,  and  Carrasco,  or 


rAKKASro  HEACH 

The  fine  lieaches  within  im<i  near  the  city  limits  of  Montevideo  are  thron|!e<l  throiiehout  the  summer 
months  with  viu'ntionists  from  many  natioas. 


the  many  that  lie  within  the  urban  limits,  are  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  most  thronjied;  there  vaeationists  from  all  parts  of  the  eountrj' 
and  from  neifihhorinjr  nations  {rather  everj’  year  in  lar{re  numbers. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Uru{ruay  River  are  three  important  cities, 
Paysandu,  Salto,  and  Fray  Bentos.  They  are  all  packing  centers; 
Salto  is  also  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  fruit  and  wine  district.  Beautiful 
Mercedes,  near  Fray  Bentos,  adds  to  agricultural  fame  its  reputation 
as  a  health  resort. 

Two  important  mining  centers  are  Lavalleja  (formerly  Minas)  in 
the  Department  of  Minas,  and  Melo,  farther  north,  in  Cerro  Largo. 
This  region  has,  in  addition  to  farm  and  pasture  lands,  extensive  coal 
deposits  and  famous  granite  f|uarries. 

On  the  Atlantic,  some  live  hours  by  rail  from  Montevideo,  stands 
the  j)ictures(pie  port  of  Maldonado,  famous  for  the  seals  which,  swarm¬ 
ing  over  the  islands  just  offshore  and  the  near-by  coast,  are  a  source 
of  revenue  for  the  region.  The  trip  to  Maldonado  carries  the  tourist 
by  the  beautiful  resorts  of  Atlantida,  La  Floresta,  Solis,  and  Piriapolis. 

Railways  and  an  admirable  highway  system  offer  the  traveler 
means  of  becoming  intimately  acfiuainted  with  the  interior.  And  on 
leaving  Uruguay,  these  lines  of  Ruben  Dario  sum  up  his  impressions: 

“Montevideo  .  .  . 

Flower  among  cities,  city  among  flowers  ...” 


VENEZUELA 

By  Julio  Planchart 

VENKZUF^LA  has  wonderful  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
tourist  travel.  As  soon  as  the  hi«;hway  system  now  hein^  con¬ 
structed  by  the  National  (lovernment  is  completed,  tourists  will  be 
able  to  travel  in  comfort  throughout  the  country,  and  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  a  land  that  has  the  poetry  of  distance,  embodied  in  the 
"reat  plains,  and  the  majesty  of  altitude,  enthroned  on  the  snow¬ 
capped  crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Merida.  There  is  already  a 
considerable  mileage  of  paved  roads. 

Venezuela’s  fjeo^raphical  position  in  regard  to  world  travel  is  e.xcel- 
lent.  Situated  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  it  is  coinjiara- 
tively  close  to  the  (Ireater  Antilles,  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
lies  on  the  route  followed  by  steamers  traveling  eastward  through  the 
Panama  Canal  from  the  Pacific. 

The  mountainous  region  of  Venezuela  may  be  considered  a  spur  of 
the  .Vndes  which,  passing  under  Lake  Maracaibo,  rises  from  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  finally  e.xtends  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  South  of  it 
are  the  plains  and  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Orinoco  River,  which 
forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  region  near  the  Guianas,  a  rich,  une.x- 
plored,  sparsely  populated  land,  high  enough  to  make  it  a  fine  abode 
for  a  large  population.  At  the  present  time  the  Guiana  region  and 
the  ])lains  are  not  suitable  for  tourist  travel,  but  they  unquestionably 
constitute  an  e.xplorer’s  paradise. 

The  growth  of  Caracas,  and  its  location  in  a  beautiful  valley  close 
to  the  sea  where  it  enjoys  a  climate  termed  by  Humboldt  “a  perennial 
spring,”  make  it  the  tourist  center  of  Venezuela.  The  city,  founded 
by  Diego  de  Lozada  in  1567,  is  some  20  miles  distant  from  its  seaport. 
La  Guaira,  and  separated  from  it  by  lofty  mountains,  which  reach 
their  highest  altitude  in  beautiful  peaks  such  as  Naiguata  and  the 
Saddle  of  Caracas.  This  apparently  unconquerable  barrier  is  cloven 
by  a  fissure  ending  in  a  hay  and  uniting  the  valley  of  Caracas  and 
the  coast. 

La  Guaira  has  all  the  picturesqueness  of  a  Moorish  town,  with 
houses  that  seem  perched  on  the  heights  which  constantly  battle  the 
Caribbean.  Here  the  traveler  will  find,  in  the  atmosphere  of  colonial 
Spain,  the  evidences  of  modern  progress,  typified  by  the  trains  and 
automobiles  leading  to  the  national  capital  over  climbing  routes  that 
offer  views  of  grandiose  beauty. 

In  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  Caracas  is  reached.  The  everyday 
life  of  the  city,  so  familiar  to  us  Venezuelans,  may  hold  unexpected 
attractions  for  the  tourist.  Besides,  he  must  be  sure  to  see  the  house 
of  Bolivar  and  the  Pantheon,  shrines  of  the  father  of  our  countrx'. 
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In  Caracas,  birthplace  of  Sinum  Hollvar.  the  tourist  will  (ieli^ht  in  many  scenes  of  interest.  ri)i)er:  The 
Cniversity  has  long  been  a  center  of  culture.  Lower;  The  House  of  Bolivar,  with  its  mementos  of  the 
great  Liberator,  is  the  mecca  of  all  visitors  to  the  country 
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Wo  Vonozuolans  are  attacliod  to  Bolivar  with  an  almost  rolifrious  de¬ 
votion,  and  feel  that  a  visit  to  the  city  of  his  birth  would  he  incom¬ 
plete  if  these  sanctuaries  were  omitted,  as  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
injrton  wovdd  he  if  it  were  not  extended  to  Mount  Vernon,  or  a  tour 
through  Virginia  that  did  not  include  lA'xington,  Washington  and  Leo 
Universitj',  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  great  southern  leader,  Gen. 
Robert  E.  I.iee. 

The  tourist  in  Venezuela  will  also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  places  that  embody  the  best  artistic  expressions  of  colonial  and 
national  life.  In  the  building  of  the  Colegio  Chavez  he  will  find  a 
most  attractive  example  of  colonial  art,  and  in  the  Elliptical  Salon, 


CI  HVKS  ON  THE  CAKACAS-LOS  TE^l  KS  UKiUWAV 

An  evcelleni  nolwnrk  of  "(xxl  roads  lias  made  easily  acfcssible  to  the  tourist  many  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Venezuelan  lamlseaiie. 

the  Ministiy’  of  Foreign  Relations,  the  H0I3"  Chapel,  the  CitA'  Hall, 
and  La  Pastora  he  will  he  shown  the  best  works  of  our  national 
painters. 

.V  motor  trip  of  a  few  miles  gives  the  traveler  an  opportunitj*  to 
admire  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Valle\"  of  Caracas.  The  road  skirts 
Mount  Avila,  of  whose  beauty^  Caracans  are  justly  proud,  and  ends 
in  Petare,  a  neat,  picturesque  little  town,  reminiscent  of  olden  days. 

At  the  present  time,  the  majoritj'  of  visitors  to  Venezuela  arrive  in 
Caracas,  make  a  tour  of  the  cit\",  pause  at  a  comfortable  hotel  or 
restaurant,  and  then,  without  a  change  in  route,  return  to  their  ship 
at  La  Guaira.  The  result  is  that  they  fail  to  see  man\'  sights  worth 
seeing.  Perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  that  tours  should  begin  at 
La  Guaira  and  terminate  at  Puerto  Cabello,  as  contemplated  in  the 
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THE  HOTEL  JARUiX  IX  MARACAY 


One  of  the  prettiest  of  Venezuelan  towns  is  Maracay,  where  the  visitor’s  every  want  is  antiei|>ate(l  at  the 

fine  new  hostelry. 


profiram  of  the  Venezuelan  Touring  Club.  This  would  he  feasible 
and  pleasant  now.  Besides,  the  remarkable  progress  being  made  in 
the  construction  of  roads  will  soon  enable  the  tourist  to  travel  com¬ 
fortably  along  the  trans-Andine  highway  to  the  border  of  Colombia; 
to  reach  cities  that  offer  eloquent  testimony  of  the  development  of 
our  country;  and  to  admire  the  majesty  of  mountain  scenery. 

A  trip  through  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  ending  at  Puerto  Cahello, 
130  miles  distant,  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
country.  These  valleys,  called  by*  Humboldt  “the  Garden  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,”  are  served  by  a  railway  and  an  excellent  road.  To  cross  this 
region  means  that  the  traveler  will  enter  attractive  cities,  such  as 
Victoria  and  Valencia,  old  in  ajjpearance  and  traditions,  modern  in 
the  comforts  they'  offer,  located  amid  marvelous  natural  beauty; 
will  visit  places  of  great  historic  interest,  such  as  the  battlefield  of 
Carabobo,  on  which  Bolivar  fought  the  engagement  that  freed  Vene¬ 
zuela  from  Spanish  domination;  and  by*  turning  briefly  aside  will  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  imposing  immensity  of  the  plains.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  towns  en  route  is  Maracay,  on  the  shore  of  a  picturesque 
lake;  the  fine  Hotel  Jardin  offers  e.xcellent  accommodations  to  its 
guests.  Visitors  to  Caracas  return  enthusiastic  over  its  climate  and 
charm,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  more  who  touch  at  Venezuela 
on  Caribbean  cruises  may  take  the  time  to  see  more  of  this  beautiful 
country'. 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

By  John  Bassett  Moore 

Honorary  President  of  the  Pan  American  Society;  Member  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration;  Former  Judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

Nearly  50  years  ago,  on  my  first  entrance  into  the  Department 
of  State,  at  Washington,  I  began  to  take  a  particular  interest  in 
the  affaim  of  the  independent  countries  of  America,  now  represented 
in  the  Pan  American  Union.  Since  that  time  I  have  cooperated  in 
every  possible  way,  officially  and  unofficially,  in  efforts  to  cultivate 
among  these  countries  friendly  sentiments  and  good  understanding; 
and,  in  spite  of  any  and  all  disappointments,  I  am  not  discouraged. 
On  the  contrary,  taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  nations  of  America 
have  no  reason  to  shrink  from  a  comparison. 

During  the  past  hundred  and  forty  yeai-s  there  have  been  two 
general  wars,  more  or  less  worldwide  in  extent.  These  are  (1)  the 
wars  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
running  through  more  than  20  years,  and  (2)  the  recent  so-called 
World  War.  Few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  the  unexampled  de¬ 
pression  now  weighing  upon  the  entire  world  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  so-called  World  War  and  to  the  infatuations  that  pervaded  it  and 
found  expression  in  the  treaties  of  peace  by  which  it  was  only  nomi¬ 
nally  ended.  This  war,  like  the  general  war  that  came  to  a  close  a 
hundred  years  before,  was  wholly  European  in  its  origin.  No  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  did  anything  to  bring  it  on,  or  in  any  way  contributed  to 
its  causes.  I  say  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  reproach,  but  only  with  a  view 
to  forestall  the  inclination  hastily  to  impute  any  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  now  existing  in  the  Americas  to  causes  purely  local.  They 
are  largely  attributable  to  the  general  dislocation  and  distress. 

Several  decades  ago,  there  were  writers  who  proposed  to  abolish 
what  the}'  called  the  “old  doctrine”  of  the  equality  of  independent 
States  and  to  put  in  its  place  the  “new  doctrine”  that  the  great 
powers  had,  by  their  virtuous  conduct  and  example,  gained,  under 
modern  international  law,  a  “primacy”  among  their  fellows  which 
promised  to  develop  into  a  central  authority  for  the  settlement  of  all 
disputes  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  compound  of  dogma  and  prophecy  was  so  completely  discredited 
when  the  great  powers  fell  out  and  went  to  war  among  themselves, 
we  are  still  asked  to  accept  shallow  schemes  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  concord  among  nations  by  paramount  force.  I  observe. 
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however,  that  in  the  reeently  proj)osed  nonaggression  and  eoneiliation 
agreement  between  the  republics  of  America,  it  is  expressly  i)rovided 
that  in  no  case  shall  they  resort  to  “intervention,”  that  is,  to  measures 
looking  immediately  or  eventually  to  the  use  of  force,  should  the 
parties  decline  to  accept  what  they  recommended. 

If  to  this  pro|)osal  it  should  be  objected  that  long  experience  has 
shown  that  such  an  expedient  will  fail  permanently  to  preserve  peace, 
we  may  at  once  convincingly  answer  that  recent  and  current  experi¬ 
ence  has  glaringly  demonstrated  that  threats  of  force  not  only  will  not 
|)reserve  peace  hut  that  they  may  even  tend  to  produce  war  rather 
than  peace.  The  so-called  World  War  was  at  one  time  much  vaunted 
as  a  “war  to  end  war”;  but,  in  view  of  what  has  taken  place,  a 
person  who  should  now  assert  that  that  boast  was  justified  would 
he  a  fit  subject  for  a  psychologist. 

In  the  future,  just  as  in  the  past,  the  world  must  rely  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace  mainly  upon  the  emplo3’ment  of  peaceful  methods, 
such  as  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  which,  while  tending 
to  trancjuilize  the  minds  of  the  disputants,  also  afford  to  those  who 
offer  their  services  in  the  cause  of  peace  an  opportunihv  to  reach  just 
conclusions.  Such  has  ever  been  the  ideal  of  the  I’nion  of  American 
Kepuhlics  formed  in  the  First  International  American  Conference, 
which  assembled  at  Washington  in  1889.  Among  m3'  most  gratif3'ing 
recollections  is  the  circumstance  that  I  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
that  great  assemblage,  and  later  took  a  humble  part  in  the  furtherance 
of  its  objects.  Not  onl3’  the  nations  of  America,  but  all  nations, 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  what  was  done  on  that  occasion.  To 
promote  the  harmon3'  of  a  part  of  the  world  is  to  contribute  to  the 
harmoin'  of  all  the  world.  In  the  prompt  and  cordial  acceptance  of 
the  award  just  rendered  b3'  the  special  tribunal  of  arbitration  on  the 
vexed  boundar3'  disi)ute  between  (luatemala  and  Honduras,  American 
nations  have  furnished  a  gratif3'ing  proof  that  the  spirit  of  peace 
based  on  justice  still  survives.  Let  us  hope  that  the  promptings  of 
reason  heard  in  this  instance  ma3’  spread  to  other  (piarters;  and  to 
this  end  let  each  nation  now  at  peace  exert  all  its  influence  to  limit 
e.xisting  areas  of  conflict,  and  to  alhu'  the  chaos  of  thought  and  passion 
in  which  the  world  has  been  too  long  engulfed. 
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THE  GUATEMALAN-HONDURAN 
BOUNDARY  AWARD 


THK  amicable  ami  defiiute  settlement  of  the  century -old  boundary 
controversy  between  (luatemala  and  Honduras  marks  the  closing 
of  another  chapter  in  the  long  and  impressive  liistory  of  arbitration 
in  the  Americas.  The  Special  Boundary  Tribunal  which  rendered 
the  award  terminating  this  long-standing  dispute  was  created  by  a 
treaty  signed  in  Washington  on  July  10,  1930,  and  consisted  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  lion.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  who 
acted  as  president,  and  two  distinguished  Latin  American  jurists  as 
arbitrators — Dr.  Luis  Castro  Urena  of  Costa  Kica  and  Dr.  Emilio 
Bello  Codesido  of  Chile.  Sehor  Don  Benjamin  Cohen,  at  present 
Charge  d’Affaires  of  Chile  in  Washington,  was  secretary  of  the 
Tribunal. 

The  nations  parties  to  the  controversy  were  represented  by  two  of 
the  signers  of  the  treaty  which  created  the  Tribunal :  Dr.  Carlos  Salazar, 
a  distinguished  (luatemalan  lawyer,  and  Dr.  Mariano  Vas(juez,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Honduran  bar.  Each  of  them  has  served  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  respective  country  and  has  held 
other  important  administrative  and  judicial  offices. 

After  its  impressive  inauguration  at  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  on  December  15,  1931,  the  first  duty  of  the 
Tribunal  was  to  decide  whether  it  should  act  as  the  International 
Central  American  Tribunal,  as  Guatemala  contended,  or  as  a  special 
boundary  tribunal,  as  Honduras  desired.  After  receiving  from  coun¬ 
sel  from  both  parties  their  respective  briefs  on  this  preliminary  ques¬ 
tion  the  tribunal  replied  unanimously:  .  .  .  “Tliis  Special  Tribunal, 
not  being  constituted  strictly,  as  it  is  not,  according  to  the  Convention 
of  February  7,  1923,  has  not  the  competence,  as  the  International 
Central  American  Tribunal  established  by  that  convention,  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  boundary  (jnestion  between  Guatemala  and  Hon¬ 
duras;  but  it  has,  and  assumes  complete  jurisdiction  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  and  decide  that  controversy  as  Special  Boundary  Tribunal  as 
provided  by  the  Treaty  of  July  16,  1930.” 

In  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  of  July 
16,  1930,  the  two  parties  to  the  controversy  were  in  agreement  that 
the  only  juridical  line  which  could  be  established  between  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  was  that  of  the  uti  possidetis  of  1S21.  Thus  once  the 
Tribunal  had  assumed  full  jurisdiction,  it  was  its  duty  to  determine 
this  line. 
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At  the  outset  the  Tribunal  found  itself  confronted  with  a  difference 
between  the  parties  as  to  the  sijjnificance  of  the  phrase  “uti  possidetis 
of  1821,”  as  used  in  Article  V  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty.  Since 
throujih  Article  XII  the  parties  authorized  the  Tribunal  to  settle 
any  difference  that  inifrht  arise  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  the  arbitrators  bcfran  to  study  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
flicting;  definitions  of  this  phrase.  Both  parties  agreed  that  the 
principle  of  uti  possidetis  had  reference  to  the  demarcations  which 
existed  under  the  colonial  refriine,  that  is,  the  administrative  limits 
of  the  colonial  entities  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  which  later  be¬ 
came  independent  nations.  The  parties,  however,  differed  as  to  the 
test  to  be  applied  in  determining;  the  limits  which  divided  the  two 
former  Provinces  when  they  won  their  independence  from  Si)ain. 
Guatemala  contended  that  by  reference  to  the  “  uti  possidetis  of  1821” 
the  parties  meant  to  have  the  line  drawn  “in  conformity  with  a  fact 
rather  than  a  theory,  the  fact  beinj;  what  the  Spanish  monarch  had 
himself  laid  down,  or  permitted,  or  acquiesced  in,  or  tolerated,  as 
between  Province  and  Province,  in  1821,”  and  that  the  test  of  that 
line  should  be  “the  sheer  factual  situation”  as  it  was  at  that  time. 
Honduras  insisted  that  the  phrase  “uti  possidetis"  in  Article  V  sij;ni- 
fied  “uti  possidetis  juris”  and  that  a  line  could  not  be  considered  “as 
beiiif;  juridically  based  on  a  uti  possidetis  de  facto 

Both  parties  in  supporting;  their  contentions  referred  to  the  historic 
utilization  of  the  phrase  “uti  possidetis”  in  Latin  American  settle¬ 
ments  and  to  former  treaties  between  them  relating;  to  the  same 
boundary  controversy.  The  Tribunal  disallowed  these  contentions, 
holding,  in  the  first  instance,  that  an  examination  of  Latin  American 
settlements  failed  to  disclose  a  consensus  of  opinion  which  would 
establish  a  definite  criterion  for  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  and  in 
the  second  that  the  expression  ati  possidetis  was  not  found  in  the 
previous  treaties  and  that,  furthermore,  the  Treaty  of  1930  was  a  now 
agreement  which  made  no  mention  of  the  earlier  and  unsuccessful 
efforts  at  settlement  and  was  to  stand  on  its  own  footing.  The 
Tribunal  stated: 

The  expression  “  iili  iiiuiouhtedly  refers  to  posnession.  It  makes 

possession  tile  test.  In  (letenniniiift  in  wliat  sense  tlie  Parties  referred  to  pos¬ 
session,  we  must  have  regard  to  their  situation  at  tlie  moment  the  colonial  regime 
was  terminated.  They  were  not  in  the  position  of  warring  States  terminating 
hostilities  by  accepting  the  status  of  territory  on  the  basis  of  concpicst.  Nor  had 
they  derived  rights  from  different  sovereigns.  The  territory  of  each  Party  had 
belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  The  ownershii)  of  the  Spanish  monarch  had  been 
absolute.  In  fact  and  law,  the  Spanish  monarcli  had  been  in  jiossession  of  all  the 
territory  of  each.  Prior  to  independence,  each  colonial  entity  being  simply  a 
unit  of  administration  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  Spanish  King,  there  was  no 
jiossession  in  fact  or  law.  in  a  political  sense,  independent  of  his  posse-ssion.  The 
only  posse.ssion  of  either  eolonial  entity  before  indeiiendenee  was  such  as  could  be 
ascribed  to  it  by  virtue  of  the  administrative  authority  it  enjoyed.  The  concept 
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of  “m/i  posxidetiit  of  1821”  thus  necessarily  refers  to  an  administrative  control 
which  rested  on  the  will  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  For  the  purpose  of  drawinft  the 
line  of  “uti  posnidetis  of  1821  ”  we  must  look  to  the  existence  of  that  administra¬ 
tive  control.  Where  administrative  control  was  exercised  by  the  colonial  entity 
with  the  will  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  juridical 
control,  and  the  line  drawn  according  to  the  limits  of  that  control  would  be  a 
juridical  line.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  colonial  entity  |)rior  to  inde|)endence 
had  as.serted  administrative  control  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Spanish  Crown, 
that  would  have  been  mere  usurpation,  and  as,  ex  hypothese,  the  colonial  regime 
still  existed  and  the  only  source  of  authority  was  the  Crown  (except  during  the 
brief  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz),  such  usurpation  coidd 
not  confer  any  status  of  “  pos.session  ”  as  against  the  Crown’s  possession  in  fact 
and  law. 

After  considering  all  the  voluminous  evidence  submitted  by  the 
parties'  the  Tribunal  found  it  impossible  to  establish  the  line  of  vti 
poftftidetis  throughout  the  entire  area  in  dispute.  “It  must  be  noted,” 
the  arbitrators  said,  “that  particular  difficulties  are  encountered  in 
drawing  the  line  of  *uii  possidetis  o( \S2l by  reason  of  tbe  lack  of 
trustworthy  information  during  colonial  times  with  respect  to  a 
lai^e  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  Much  of  this  territory  was 
une.xplored.  Other  parts  which  had  occasionally  been  visited  were 
but  vaguely  known.  In  consequence,  not  only  had  boundaries  of 
jurisdiction  not  been  fixed  with  precision  by  the  Crown,  but  there 
were  great  areas  in  which  there  had  been  no  effort  to  assert  any 
semblance  of  administrative  authority.” 

However,  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  sincere  desire  to  secure  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  abiding  settlement  of  the  controversy,  Guatemala  and  Hon¬ 
duras,  while  recording  their  agreement  that  the  only  juridical  line 
which  could  be  established  between  the  two  countries  was  that  of  the 
uti  possidetis  of  1821,  had  also  charged  the  Tribunal  with  the  further 
duty  of  modifying  this  line  as  it  saw  fit  if  the  Tribunal  found  that  one 
or  both  parties,  in  their  subsequent  development,  had  established, 
beyond  that  line,  interests  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  the  definite  boundary. 

Basing  its  action  upon  this  power,  the  Tribunal  decided  to  fix  the 
definite  boundary  throughout  the  entire  area  in  controversy,  having 
regard  to  natural  boundaries,  so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the 
settlement  of  the  territory  and  existing  equities  created  by  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  respective  countries;  to  the  facts  of  actual  possession, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  question  of  whether  possession  by  one 
party  had  been  acquired  in  good  faith  and  without  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  other  party;  and  to  the  relation  of  territory  actually 
occupied  to  that  which  is  as  yet  unoccupied. 

'.\s  provided  in  the  treaty  the  representatives  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  submitted  to  the  Tribunal 
their  cases  on  Feb.  6,  1932.  their  counter K^ses  on  .\pr.  6,  and  their  rejoinders  on  .\pr.  21,  together  with 
documents  and  maps  in  support  of  their  contentions. 
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In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  topographical  data  submitted  to 
the  Tribunal  with  respect  to  certain  portions  of  the  territory  in  dis¬ 
pute,  for  tlie  first  time  in  the  settlement  of  such  a  controversy  an  aerial 
survey  was  made  and  the  photographic  ma|)  thus  accpiired  used  hy  the 
arbitrators  in  their  deliberations.  The  aerial  photo}2:raphs  of  the 
survey  were  made  by  United  States  Army  fliers,  and  the  cartojiraphic 
work  was  done  by  enfjinecrs  appointed  by  the  Tribunal. 

The  award  was  announced  at  a  public  session  held  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  on  January  23,  1933,  when  the  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
as  president  of  the  Tribunal,  transmitted  to  the  representatives  of 
(luatemala  and  Honduras  an  extensive  volume  containing  the  Opinion 
and  Award  of  the  Tribunal,  accompanied  by  maps  showing  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  decided  upon.  The  description  of  the  boundary^line  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  award  is  too  detailed  and  lengthy  to  permit  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  here.  Starting  at  the  Salvadorean  boundary  at  the  point  nearest 
the  summit  of  Cerro  Montecristo,  it  runs  to  where  the  Motagua  River 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  dividing  the  controverted  area  essentially 
on  a  basis  of  the  status  quo  of  actual  occupation. 

The  award  settles  the  controversy  finally  and  without  appeal. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the  award  there  was  an  exchange  of 
messages  between  the  foreign  offices  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras 
expressing  the  hope  that  now  that  their  boundary  problem  was  ami¬ 
cably  settled  a  new  era  of  friendship  and  cordial  relations  might  begin 
between  their  sister  republics. 


CHILE  HONORS  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Ox  February  26  the  spacious  reception  rooms  of  the  C’hilean  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington  were  filled  with  the  members  of  the  Latin 
American  diplomatic  corps,  officials  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  and 
other  guests  whom  the  Chaise  d’Affaires,  Hon.  Benjamin  Cohen,  had 
invited  to  witness  the  presentation  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
“A1  Merito,”  conferred  by  his  Government  on  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
for  more  than  12  years  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

This  order  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was  created  on  June  1, 1817, 
in  the  early  days  of  Chilean  independence,  by  Don  Bernardo  O’Higgins, 
with  the  object  of  rewarding  civil  and  military  services  to  the  nation. 
In  1929  the  name  was  changed  from  “Legion  al  Merito”  to  “Orden  al 
Merito,”  and  it  was  decreed  that  it  should  be  bestowed  only  on  for¬ 
eigners  deserving  this  distinction  because  of  services  rendered  to  Chile. 
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To  these  words  the  Director  (Jeneral  replied  in  the  following;  terms: 

Mr.  Ch.\rg£  d’affaires: 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  find  words  adequate  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Government  of  Chile.  The  ties  that  bind  me 
to  your  country  are  so  close  and  the  affection  which  I  feel  for  your  people  is  so 
deep  that  this  honor  is  doubly  prized.  It  was  my  privilege  to  make  five  extended 
visits  to  Chile,  visiting  the  country  from  the  northern  Inmndary  to  the  southern 
archipelago,  and  I  have  always  been  impres.sed  with  the  vigor,  the  initiative,  and 
the  high  civic  purpose  of  the  Chilean  people. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attribute  this  honor  to  any  iiersonal  achievement. 
I  interpret  it  as  a  recognition  of  the  importance  and  significance  of  the  movement 
with  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  associated  for  so  many  years.  This 
movement  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  jirosperity  and  welfare  of  the  nations 
of  America.  We  need  not  be  disturbed  by  any  temporary  setbacks,  for  like  all 
great  historic  movements.  Pan  .Americanism  is  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
human  affairs. 

To  me  this  great  honor  is  but  a  stimulus  to  further  unremitting  effort  in  the  cause 
of  Pan  American  unity.  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Chargi^  d’.Affaires,  to  express 
to  your  Government  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  distinction  which  you  are  to-day 
conferring  upon  me. 


FAREWELL  LUNCHEON  TO  THE 
HON.  HENRY  L.  STIMSON 


The  liigh  esteem  in  which  tlie  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  retiring 
Secretary  of  State,  was  held  by  his  fellow  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  cordially  evinced  on 
February  20  last,  when  the  Secretary,  for  the  past  four  years  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  was  honored  at  a  special  meeting  and  luncheon. 
When  the  Board  had  convened,  the  Vice  Chairman,  His  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ch.\ir.ma.\: 

It  is  my  privilege  on  this  oeeasiuii  to  perform  a  duty  that  would  i)e  very  jjleas- 
ant  if  it  were  not  tinged  with  sadness  i)y  inevitai)le  circumstances.  It  is  an  easy 
task  to  interpret  the  sentiments  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  toward  its  wortliy  Chairman,  the  Honorai)le  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of  .\nierica.  These  sentiments  are  not  unknown  to 
you  and  they  need  not  be  dwelt  ui>on;  they  are  only  a  reflection  of  your  own 
l)enevolent  acts,  recognized  and  appreciated  by  all.  During  the  years  in  which 
we  have  had  the  honor  and  i)leasure  of  cultivating  official  and  iH‘rst)nal  relations 
with  you,  it  has  lieen  nu)st  gratifying  for  us  to  obsc'rve  your  unfailing  and  innate 
kindliness,  your  human  and  symi)athetic  understanding  of  the  difficulties  which 
aris('  iK'tween  countries  and  individuals,  yo\ir  i)rofound  knowledge  of  I.^tin 
.\inerican  j)syclu)logy,  and  your  broad  vision  and  oikui  mind  toward  all  noble 
ideals  of  progress,  )>eace,  and  good  will  among  men. 

The  j)resence  of  a  distinguished  statesman  as  representative  of  the  great  nation, 
elder  sister  of  the  Republics  of  .\merica,  has  always  lent  a  powerfid  stimulus  and 
supjwrt  to  the  work  of  our  Governing  Board.  .\nd  when  that  representative 
demonstrates  a  jK'rfect  comprehension  of  the  problems  and  necessities  of  our 
countries,  he  naturally  inspires  us  with  a  spontaiK>ous  sympathy  and  a  legitimate 
regard  which  his  attractive  i)erst)nality  inten.sifies  and  makes  more  lasting. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered  to 
the  Pan  .American  cause,  by  carrying  peace  to  our  countries  afflicted  by  internal 
strife  or  calling  ui)on  the  nations  in  conflict  to  take  the  road  leading  to  concilia¬ 
tion  and  harmonious  agreement,  or  by  collaborating  in  the  noble  undertakings 
which  art*  to  a.ssure  them  a  tramiuil  and  i)rosiH'rous  future.  However,  I  must 
mention  the  fact  most  familiar  to  the  members  of  this  Board,  and  that  is  the 
steadfast  interest  with  which  yoti  have  shared  in  our  labors  since  the  very  day 
we  unanimously  elected  you  as  our  Ghairman.  Under  all  circunustances,  even 
when  matters  of  vital  imimrtance  to  the  United  States  were  absorbing  your  atten¬ 
tion,  you  always  found  a  ])ropitiou8  hour  in  which  to  talk  over  with  us  the  prob¬ 
lems,  necessities,  and  hoi)es  of  the  .American  countries  who  aspire  to  maintain 
among  themselves  a  spiritual  union  and  reciprocal  cooperation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  com])anions  on  the  Governing 
Board  desire  to  express  their  i)rofound  gratitude  to  you,  in  rendering  this  homage, 
just  as  you  are  about  to  terminate  the  duties  of  your  high  office.  .And  they  wish 
to  a.ssure  yo\i  that  o\ir  ])ersonal  regard  and  admiration  do  not  end  with  your  de¬ 
parture  from  this  house  of  the  .American  Reiuiblics;  they  will  stretch  far  into  the 
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TIIK  (lOVKKMNO  HOAKl)  M  NCMKON  TO  TIIK  IION.  IIKNKY  L.  STIMSOX 

Tho  rotiririK  Sfcroliiry  of  Slalu  and  ('liairnian  of  the  (iovcniiiiK  Hoard  of  the  I’an  Amoriciin  l  iiion,  lion.  Ilonry  I,.  Stinison,  was  Icndorocl  a  farcwoll  liinchoon 
February  20,  l!®<,  by  bis  rolluaKiii's  on  Ibc  IbKird.  MoirinninK  ot  loft  of  miliT  forcKround  and  roadiiiK  loft  around  Ihf  table  are:  Dr.  HoImtIo  I).  Moli'ndi'r., 
S|K'fial  l{oi)r(‘s<‘iilalivo  of  Kl  .“'alvador  on  I  bo  (iovorniiiK  Hoard;  Softer  Don  Honjainln  Cobon,  t'harjtt'  d’AITairos  of  Cbilo;  Dr.  Fabio  I/or.atio,  .Ministor  of  Coloin- 
bia;  Dr.  Fornanilo  (ionzftlor.  Koii,  A nd>assador  of  .Moxioo;  Softer  Don  .Maniiol  <lo  Froyro  y  Santaiidor,  .Xnibas.sador  of  Porn;  .Mr.  Stinison;  Dr.  Foliixi  .\.  Kspil. 
.\ inba.ssjKlor  of  .VrKontina;  Dr.  Podro  .M.  .\roaya,  .Ministor  of  Vonoznola;  Dr.  t'fleo  Dftvila,  Ministor  of  Honduras;  Dr.  Duis  .M.  Dobaylo,  ('barKf  d'.MTairos  of 
Nioiimirua;  Dr.  H.  S.  liow  o,  Dirootor  (lonoralof  tho  Pan  .Vinoritnn  fnion;  .Softer  Don  Pablo  M.  Ynsfriin,  ('harpf  d’.MTairos  of  Parapnay;  Di.  H<d)orlo  Dosprailol. 
.Minister  of  tbo  Doniinioan  Kopnblio;  Dr.  J.  Varela,  .Mini.stor  of  Drupnay;  Dr.  H.  ilo  I.iina  o  Silva,  .\niba.ssador  of  Hnizil;  Dr.  .\driftn  Hooinos,  .Minister  of 
(iiiatoinala  and  Vico  ('bairinan  of  tho  (lovorninp  Hoard;  .Sofior  Don  <)s«ir  H.  C'intas,  .Vnibassador  of  Cuba;  .M.  Dantes  Hollopardo,  .Minister  of  Haiti;  Dr. 
tionzalo  /aliliiiiibiile.  Minister  of  Konador;  Dr.  .Manuel  (lonzftioz  /olodon,  Charpf  d’.MTaires  of  Costa  Hioii;  Dr.  K.  (iil  Herpes,  .\ssistant  Diri'otor  of  tho  I’an 
.\morloan  I’liioii. 
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fuUiri',  together  witli  tlio  i-stwiii  of  oor  ]K‘oj)1i's  and  our  CiovurniiK'iits,  whoso 
oonfidonoo  you  liavo  won.  In  tho  naino  of  our  countrios,  in  tlio  naiuo  of  luy  dis- 
tinguishod  oolloaguos  horo  assoiublod,  1  hog  you  to  aooopt  our  forvoni  lioi)o  tliat 
you  Jiiay  always  ho  attondod  hy  tlio  liapiiinoss  and  suoooss  you  rightly  dosorvo, 
and  tho  satisfaction  of  having  contrihutod  with  your  mind  and  heart  to  strength- 
oning  tho  friendship  and  incroasing  the  good  will  hetwoon  tho  countries  of  .\iuori<‘a. 

In  reply  to  these  cordial  expressions,  the  Chairman  said: 

(iKNTI.EMEN  OK  THE  GoVERN'INO  Bo.\KD; 

1  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  this  demonstration  of  friendship.  May  I  ho 
pormittod,  at  the  same  time,  to  e.xpress  my  appreciation  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Vice  Chairman,  for  the  generous  sentiments  which  he  has  just 
expressed.  However  undeserved  they  may  Ih',  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  none 
the  less  welcome. 

The  four  years  that  I  have  heen  jirivileged  to  sixuid  with  you  as  chairman  of  this 
hoard  have  lieen  filled  with  international  events  of  far-reaching  significance.  In 
every  section  of  the  world  we  have  lx*en  confronted  with  problems  of  the  most 
difficult  nature.  Some  of  these  have  presented  themselves  on  this  Continent  and 
at  times  the  obstacles  to  their  iieaceful  solution  have  seemed  almost  unsurmount- 
ahle.  Nevertheless  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  sense  of  continental  responsibility 
of  the  American  Republics  to  feel  assured  that  these  problems  will  be  solved  by  the 
orderly  processes  of  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration.  The  recent  settle- 
)nent  of  the  long-standing  Guatemala-Honduras  boundary  dispute  through  an 
arbitral  award  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  two  countries  as  well 
as  to  the  entire  Continent. 

The  nations  of  this  Continent  have  built  up  a  tradition  of  neighborly  feeling 
and  contiriental  solidarity  which,  in  the  past,  has  enabled  them  peaceably  to 
settle  many  international  questions  of  great  difficulty.  To  this  great  tradition  we 
are  heirs,  and  I  feel  certain  that  we  will  not  j)rove  ourselves  unequal  to  this  trust. 

We  must  hold  high  and  unassailable  the  sanctity  of  international  agreements. 
If  we  combine  therewith  a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  mutual  resiwct  in  our 
international  dealings  there  will  be  no  question,  no  matter  how  difficult  and  deli¬ 
cate,  which  will  not  lend  itself  to  amicable  settlement. 

The  longer  I  have  Iwen  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  great  mission  which  this  organization  is  destined 
to  fulfill.  Here,  in  this  environment  of  cooperation  and  international  good  will, 
the  American  Republics  are  called  upon  to  give  to  the  world  an  example  of  the 
highe.st  standards  of  international  dealing. 

Permit  me,  in  closing,  to  extend  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  constant 
and  unfailing  cooperation  which  you  have  lieeii  good  enough  to  accord  to  me  dur¬ 
ing  these  last  four  years.  I  shall  always  look  back  upon  the  period  spent  in  your 
midst  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  exiieriences  of  my  life. 

In  taking  leave  of  you,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  close  personal  relations  which 
I  have  l)een  privileged  to  form  will  in  no  way  Ije  affected  by  my  withdrawal  from 
the  chairmanship  of  this  Board. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  Board  adjourned  to  the  Hall  of 
Heroes,  where  luncheon  was  served  at  a  table  decorated  with  an 
elaborate  centerpiece  of  flowers  forming  an  American  flag. 


THE  ANTI-WAR  TREATY  PROPOSED  BY 
ARGENTINA  AND  THE  BRAZILIAN  REPLY 


I 

DRAFT  OF  AX  AXTI-WAR  TREATY  >  * 
(Xox-Agouessiox  axd  Coxciliatiox) 

III  an  endeavor  to  contribute  to  the  consolidation  of  peace,  and 
in  order  to  express  their  adherence  to  the  efforts  that  all  civilized 
nations  have  made  to  further  the  spirit  of  universal  harmony ; 

To  the  end  of  condemning  wars  of  aggression  and  territorial 
acquisitions  secured  by  means  of  armed  conquest  and  of  making 
them  impossible,  of  sanctioning  their  invalidity  through  the  posi¬ 
tive  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  and  in  order  to  replace  them  with 
pacific  solutions  based  upon  lofty  concepts  of  justice  and  equity; 

Being  convinced  that  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  insuring 
the  moral  and  material  benefits  the  world  derives  from  peace,  is 
through  the  organization  of  a  permanent  system  of  conciliation  of 
international  disputes,  to  he  applied  upon  a  violation  of  the  here¬ 
inafter  mentioned  principles; 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 

Have  decided  to  record,  in  conventional  form,  these  aims  of  non¬ 
aggression  and  concord,  through  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Treaty, 
to  which  end  they  have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries; 


\\Tio,  after  having  communicated  their  respective  full  powers, 
which  were  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following 
provisions : 

Article  1 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  solemnly  declare  that  they  condemn 
wars  of  aggression  in  their  mutual  relations,  and  that  the  settlement 
of  disputes  and  controversies  shall  be  effected  only  through  the 
pacific  means  established  by  International  Law. 

Article  II 

They  declare  that  territorial  questions  must  not  be  settled  by 
resort  to  violence  and  that  they  shall  recognize  no  territorial  arrange- 

>  This  draft-Treaty  was  originally  denominate<l  South  American  Anti-War  Treaty  to  express  the  source 
of  its  ins|iiration. 

•  Translation  substantially  as  published  by  the  Argentine  Embassy,  Washington. 
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mont  not  obtained  through  pacific  means,  nor  the  validity  of  an 
occupation  or  acquisition  of  territory  brought  about  hy  armed  force. 

Article  III 

In  case  any  of  the  Parties  to  the  dispute  fails  to  comply  with  the 
obligations  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  articles,  the  Contracting  States 
undertake  to  make  every  effort  in  their  power  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  To  that  end,  and  in  their  character  of  neutrals,  they  shall 
adopt  a  common  and  solidary  attitude;  they  shall  exercise  the  politi¬ 
cal,  juridical  or  economic  means  authorized  by  International  Law; 
they  shall  bring  the  influence  of  public  opinion  to  bear;  but  in  no 
case  shall  they  resort  to  intervention  either  diplomatic  or  armed. 
The  attitude  they  may  have  to  take  under  other  collective  treaties 
of  which  said  States  are  signatories  is  excluded  from  the  foregoing 
provisions. 

Article  IV 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  obligate  themselves,  with  respect 
to  all  controversies  which  have  not  been  settled  through  diplomatic 
channels  within  a  reasonable  period,  to  submit  to  the  conciliatory 
procedure  created  by  this  Treaty  the  disputes  specifically  mentioned, 
and  any  others  that  may  arise  in  their  reciprocal  relations,  without 
any  further  limitations  than  those  recited  in  the  following  Article. 

Article  V 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  and  the  States  which  may  hereafter 
accede  to  this  Treaty  may  not  formulate  at  the  moment  of  signing, 
ratifying  or  adhering  thereto,  limitations  to  the  procedure  of  concil¬ 
iation  other  than  those  indicated  below: 

a)  Controversies  for  the  settlement  of  which  pacifist  treaties, 
conventions,  covenants,  or  agreements,  of  any  nature,  have  been 
concluded.  These  shall  in  no  case  be  deemed  superseded  by  this 
Treaty;  to  the  contrary,  they  shall  be  considered  as  supplemented 
thereby  insofar  as  they  are  directed  to  insure  peace.  Questions  or 
issues  settled  by  previous  treaties  are  also  included  in  the  exception. 

b)  Disputes  that  the  Parties  prefer  to  settle  by  direct  negotiation 
or  through  submission  to  an  arbitral  or  judicial  procedure  by 
mutual  consent. 

c)  Issues  that  international  law'  leaves  to  the  exclusive  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  each  State,  under  its  constitutional  s5'stem.  On  this 
ground  the  Parties  may  object  to  the  submission  of  these  issues  to 
the  procedure  of  conciliation  before  the  national  or  local  jurisdiction 
has  rendered  a  final  decision.  Cases  of  manifest  denial  of  justice 
or  delay  in  the  judicial  proceedings  are  excepted,  and  should  they 
arise,  the  procerlure  of  conciliation  shall  be  started  not  later  than 
within  the  year. 
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(1)  Questions  afreetinj;  constitutional  provisions  of  the  Parties  to  the 
controversy.  In  case  of  douht,  each  Party  shall  re(|uest  its  respec¬ 
tive  Tribunal  or  Supreme  C'ourt,  whenever  vested  with  authority 
therefor,  to  render  a  reasoned  opinion  on  the  matter. 

At  any  time,  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  Article  XV,  any 
llijlh  Contractin';  Party  may  transmit  an  instrument  stating  that 
it  has  partially  or  totally  dropped  the  limitations  set  thereby  to 
the  procedure  of  conciliation. 

The  ('ontracting  Parties  shall  deem  themselves  hound  to  each 
other  in  connection  with  the  limitations  made  by  any  of  them,  oidy 
to  the  e.xtent  of  the  exceptions  recorded  in  this  Treaty. 

Akticle  VI 

Should  there  he  no  Permanent  Commission  of  Conciliation,  or  any 
other  international  body  charged  with  such  a  mission  under  previous 
Treaties  in  force,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  submit 
their  controversies  to  examination  and  iiupiiry  by  a  C\)mmission  of 
( 'onciliation  to  he  organized  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth, 
except  in  case  of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  entered  into  by  the 
Parties  in  each  instance: 

The  C'ommission  of  Conciliation  shall  consist  of  five  members. 
Each  Party  to  the  controversy  shall  appoint  one  member,  who  may 
he  chosen  from  among  its  own  nationals.  The  three  remaining 
members  shall  be  apj)ointed  by  agreement  of  the  Parties  from  among 
nationals  of  third  nations.  The  latter  must  be  of  different  nation¬ 
alities,  and  shall  not  have  their  habitual  residence  in  the  territory  of 
the  Parties  concerned,  nor  be  in  the  service  of  either  one  of  them. 
The  Parties  shall  select  the  President  of  the  Commission  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  from  among  these  three  members. 

Should  the  Parties  be  unable  to  agree,  they  may  request  a  third 
nation  or  any  other  existing  international  body  to  make  these  desig¬ 
nations.  Should  the  nominees  so  designated  be  objected  to  by  the 
Parties,  or  by  either  of  them,  each  Party  shall  submit  a  list  containing 
as  many  names  as  vacancies  are  to  be  filled,  and  the  names  of  those 
to  sit  on  the  C’ommission  of  Conciliation  shall  be  determined  by  lot. 

Akticle  VII 

Those  Tribunals  or  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  vested  by  the 
domestic  law  of  each  State  with  authority  to  interpret,  as  a  Court 
of  sole  or  final  recourse  and  in  matters  within  their  respective  juris¬ 
diction,  the  Constitution,  the  treaties  or  the  general  principles  of 
the  Law  of  Nations,  may  be  preferred  for  designation  by  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  to  discharge  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Conciliation  established  in  this  Treaty.  In  this  event,  the 
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Tribunal  or  Court  may  bo  constituted  by  the  whole  bench  or  may 
appoint  some  of  its  members  to  act  in(lei)en(lently  or  in  Mixed  Com¬ 
missions  orjtanized  with  justices  of  other  Courts  or  Tribunals,  as  may 
be  agreed  by  the  Parties  to  the  controversy. 

Article  VIII 

The  (Commission  of  (Conciliation  shall  establish  its  own  Rules  of 
Procedure.  These  shall  provide,  in  ail  cases,  for  hearing;  both  sides. 

The  Parties  to  the  controversy  may  furnish,  and  the  Commission 
may  request  from  them,  all  the  antecedents  and  data  necessary.  The 
Parties  may  be  represented  by  Agents,  with  the  assistance  of  Counsel 
or  experts,  and  may  also  submit  every  kind  of  evidence. 

Article  IX 

The  proceedings  and  discussions  of  the  Commission  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  shall  not  he  made  public  unless  there  is  a  decision  to  that 
elfect,  assented  to  by  the  Parties.  In  the  absence  of  any  jirovision  to 
the  contrary,  the  Commission  shall  adopt  its  decisions  by  a  majority 
vote;  but  it  may  not  pass  upon  the  substance  of  the  issue  uidess  all 
its  members  are  in  attendance. 

Article  X 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  procure  a  conciliatory  settlement 
of  the  disputes  submitted  to  it.  After  impartial  consideration  of  the 
questions  involved  in  the  dispute,  it  shall  set  forth  in  a  report  the 
outcome  of  its  work  and  shall  submit  to  the  Parties  proposals  for  a 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  a  just  and  equitable  solution.  The  report 
3f  the  Commission  shall,  in  no  case,  be  in  the  nature  of  a  decision  or 
arbitral  award,  either  in  regard  to  the  e.xposition  or  interpretation  of 
facts  or  in  connection  with  juridical  considerations  or  findings. 

Article  XI 

The  (Vunmission  of  Conciliation  shall  submit  its  report  within 
a  year  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  its  first  sitting,  unless  the 
Parties  decide,  by  common  accord,  to  shorten  or  extend  that  term. 

Once  started,  the  procedure  of  conciliation  may  only  be  interrupted 
by  a  direct  settlement  between  the  Parties,  or  by  their  later  decision 
to  submit,  by  common  accord,  the  dispute  to  arbitration  or  to  an 
international  court. 

Article  XII 

On  communicating  its  report  to  the  Parties,  the  Commission 
of  ('onciliation  shall  fix  a  period  of  time,  which  shall  not  exceed  six 
months,  within  which  the  Parties  shall  pass  upon  the  bases  of  settle- 
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nient  it  has  proposed.  Once  this  period  of  time  has  expired  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  set  forth  in  a  final  act  the  decision  of  the  Parties. 

Should  the  period  of  time  lapse  without  the  Parties  having  accepted 
the  settlement,  or  adopted  by  common  accord  another  friendly 
solution,  the  Parties  to  the  controversy  shall  regain  their  freedom  of 
action  to  proceed  as  they  may  see  fit  within  the  limitations  set  forth 
in  Articles  I  and  II  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  XIII 

From  the  outset  of  the  procedure  of  conciliation  until  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term  set  by  the  Commission  for  the  Parties  to  make  a 
decision,  they  shall  abstain  from  any  measure  which  may  prejudice  the 
carrying  out  of  the  settlement  to  be  proposed  by  the  Commission  and, 
in  general,  from  every  act  capable  of  aggravating  or  prolonging  the 
controversy. 

Article  XIV 

During  the  procedure  of  conciliation  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  receive  honoraria  in  the  amount  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Parties  to  the  controversy.  Each  Party  shall  bear  its  own 
expenses  and  a  moiety  of  the  joint  expenses  or  honoraria. 

Article  XV 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  conformity  with  their  respective  constitutional 
procedures. 

The  original  Treaty  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
which  shall  give  notice  of  the  ratifications  to  the  other  Signatory 
States.  The  Treaty  shall  enter  into  effect  for  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  in  the  order  in  which  they  deposit  their  ratifications. 

Article  XVI 

Any  State  not  a  signatory  of  this  Treaty  may  adhere  to  it  by 
sending  the  appropriate  instrument  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  the  end  that  it  may  notify  the 
other  Contracting  States. 


Article  XVH 

This  Treaty  is  concluded  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  it  may  be 
denounced  by  means  of  one  year’s  previous  notice  at  the  expiration 
of  which  it  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Party  denouncing 
the  same,  but  shall  remain  in  force  as  regards  the  other  signatories. 
Notice  of  the  denunciation  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of 
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Foroi^n  Affairs  of  the  Argcentine  Republic  which  will  transmit  it  to  the 
other  High  Contracting  Parties. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above  mentioned  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  this  Treaty . 


II 

STATEMENT  OF  REASONS 


Purpose  of  the  Treaty 


This  draft  Anti-War  Treaty,  initiated  by  the  Argentine  Foreign 
Office,  has  definite  aims:  to  profit  by  a  recent  and  fundamental  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  American  Republics  which  has  shown  them  to  be  united 
by  common  lofty  pacifist  purposes;  to  base  upon  the  existence  of  this 
spiritual  community  their  hopeful  efforts  to  restore  harmony  between 
two  sister  nations,  and  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  outcome  of 
this  endeavor,  also  to  vest  with  permanency  the  generous  movement 
of  joint  purpose  which  has  lined  up  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas 
behind  a  great  solidary*  action. 

It  aims  at  the  consolidation  of  world  peace  inasmuch  as  it  begins 
by  creating  a  peaceful  system  to  insure  it  in  a  continent,  recording 
the  obligation  not  to  resort  to  a  war  of  aggression  or  to  settle  terri¬ 
torial  controversies  by  armed  force.  To  that  end  it  creates  a  perma¬ 
nent  system  of  conciliation  based  on  justice  and  equity  which,  while 
it  aims  to  find  a  pacific  settlement  for  any  international  conflict,  does 
not  preclude  the  hypothesis  of  a  possible  universalization  which 
might  result  from  the  contribution  it  signifies. 

It  does  not  represent  an  aspiration  that  might  lessen  or  stop 
praiseworthy  existing  regimes,  because  in  no  wise  does  it  assume  to 
repeal,  or  even  to  suspend  the  effects  of  any  of  the  pacifist  treaties 
or  agreements  in  force,  which  it  intends  to  strengthen  and  whose 
radius  of  action  it  aims  to  broaden.  It  rests,  therefore,  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  which  must  remain  immovable,  as  in  all  great  structures  already 
existing  for  the  consolidation  of  peace,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  coop¬ 
eration  to  the  ensemble  of  covenants  it  wishes  to  maintain  untouched. 
Thus  it  coordinates  with  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1889  and  1907, 
which  established  the  Commission  of  Inquiry;  the  Treaties  of  1913- 

1914,  which  broadened  the  field  of  action  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  by  means  of  the  “Bryan  formula”;  the  pacifist  agreement  of 

1915,  known  as  the  A.  B.  C.  Treaty,  that  made  a  new  application  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry;  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
of  1919,  which  established  new  organs  of  peace  and  international 
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cooperation;  the  “Gondra  Treaty,”  of  1923,  which  established  the 
permanent  Pan  American  Commissions  of  Conciliation;  the  Central 
American  ('onvention,  of  1923,  which  created  a  special  system  of 
Commission  of  ln(|uiry;  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Guarantee,  of  192">, 
sifined  at  Ijocarno,  which  insures  territorial  intefrrity;  the  Hriand- 
Kellogg  I'act  for  the  outlawry  of  war,  crj'stallized  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  of  1928;  the  General  Act  of  Geneva,  of  1928,  which  recom¬ 
mended  model  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaties  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration:  the  General  Convention  of  Inter-American  Conciliation, 
of  1929,  which  established  new  standards  for  dealing;  with  inter¬ 
national  controversies;  and  other  agreements  signed  with  the  same 
purpose. 

The  existence  of  so  many  and  weighty  efforts  for  the  pacification  of 
the  world  is  no  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  an  Anti-War  Treaty 
open  to  universal  accession.  Pan  Americanism  must  avail  itself  of 
recent  experience.  It  undoubtedly  represents  a  wide  community  in 
the  moral  union  of  the  Continent;  hut  we  must  acknowledge  that  it 
also  implies,  in  a  way,  a  bilateral  expression  of  the  inescapable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  worlds  in  matters  of 
temperament,  geographic  and  economic  location,  and  stability’  of 
political  institutions.  In  order  to  secure  within  a  whole  continent  the 
great  results  just  attained  through  an  expression  of  solidarity  which 
must  be  made  final,  it  is  more  efficacious  that  the  convergence  of 
forces  and  the  flow  of  common  purposes  from  its  various  ends  be 
coincident.  The  speedy  manner  in  which  unity  of  purpose  was 
brought  about  in  the  agreement  of  August  3,  1932,  is  a  lesson  which 
points  the  way.  The  Briand-Kellogg  Pact,  a  splendid  expression  of 
American  ideology,  must  he  strengthened  by  the  spontaneous  con¬ 
tribution  of  all  the  nations  of  South  America,  and  such  a  noble  con¬ 
ception  in  the  continued  efforts  for  peace  made  bj’  the  great  nation  to 
the  North,  must  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  Great  Republics  to  the 
South,  also  possessing  their  conceptions  of  law  which  originate  in 
sources  formed  by  their  pacifist  tradition,  their  uniform  respect  for 
arbitration,  and  the  practice  of  international  principles  in  the  delimi¬ 
tation  of  their  boundaries.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru, 
signatories  of  the  Declaration  of  August  6, 1932,  in  which  they  oi^anize 
a  harmonious  joint  action  and  undertake  to  remain  united  in  regard 
to  the  incidents  connected  with  the  Paraguayan-Bolivian  dispute, 
were  already  hound,  from  a  distant  past,  hy  international  doctrines 
and  standards  of  their  verj'  own,  common  to  all  of  them  and  with 
features  of  undoubted  similarity.  Through  their  simultaneous  sup¬ 
port  of  the  efforts  of  all  the  other  nations  of  America  united  hy  a 
fortunate  coincidence  of  purposes,  they  have  emphasized  the  trend 
which  is  to  hasten  the  consolidation  of  international  justice  in  the 
whole  continent. 
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The  Argentine  Government  wishes  thus  to  contribute  to  the  uni¬ 
form  acceptance  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  and,  what  is  of  greater 
importance,  to  its  effective  application  through  the  conclusion  among 
the  South  American  Republics  of  a  similar  and  coinciding  agreement, 
intended  to  cooperate  in  the  attainment  of  the  same  lofty  aims. 
In  the  endeavors  for  world  peace,  which  are  without  doubt  an  honor 
to  our  time,  the  Argentine  Government  notices  that  there  arise  from 
diverse  geographic  conditions  and  political  entities,  isolated  struc¬ 
tures  which  it  should  he  attempted  to  consolidate,  so  that  the  majestic 
organization  of  peace  may  rest  upon  all  of  them.  Its  separate  pillars 
are  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Locarno  agreements 
and  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
August  27,  1928,  and  which  represents,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
American  line  of  vision.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  need  of 
coordination  for  the  attainment  of  which  so  many  and  renewed  efforts 
have  been  made.  The  supplementary  structure  for  the  restoration 
of  the  balance  needed  to  bring  about  harmony  of  aims  was  missing, 
and  it  should  emerge,  as  has  fortunately  been  the  case  under  the 
circumstances  already  mentioned,  from  this  part  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  intelligent  understanding 
the  efficient  means  resulting  from  such  a  coordination,  with  all  its 
potential  possibilities,  may  be  made  use  of  regardless  of  any  pride  of 
paternity.  The  aspiration  expressed  in  this  initiative  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  government  should  surprise  no  one  since  it  means  a  reply  to  the 
call  addressed  by  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
all  States  of  the  world  in  1928.  At  the  time  the  General  Act  of 
Geneva  was  signed,  a  request  was  made  for  contributions  such  as  the 
one  now  tendered,  which  should  he  of  greater  value  as  it  does 
not  rest  on  a  purely  ideological  conception  but  is  recommended  by  a 
practical  experience  which  it  is  desired  to  divest  of  its  casual  character. 
In  fact,  at  the  aforesaid  Assembly  and  upon  presentation  of  the  various 
models  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  treaties,  an  invitation  was 
addressed  to  all  countries,  whether  or  not  members  of  the  League, 
to  conclude  new  international  compacts  in  accordance  with  the  models 
submitted,  or  in  any  other  fonn  deemed  appropriate;  the  possibility 
of  creating  other  instruments  of  peace  which  instead  of  altering 
would  supplement  and  strengthen  those  already  in  existence  was  thus 
acknowledged. 

Article  1 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  represents  for  the 
nations  of  America,  as  it  does  for  those  of  the  world  at  large,  the 
exclusion  of  force  and  a  prohibition  to  resort  to  war,  in  a  final  summing 
up  of  many  efforts  to  bring  about  respect  for  international  standards. 
For  the  Republics  of  South  America  it  translates  their  best  doctrines 
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and  the  purpose  back  of  their  valuable  juridical  conceptions.  There¬ 
fore,  whatever  may  hrin^r  new  adherents  to  that  pacifist  instrument 
and  which  may  facilitate  its  application,  also  presupposes  obviating 
those  obstacles  which  have  so  far  stood  in  the  way  of  its  universal 
use.  The  difhcidty  of  reconciling  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  with  that 
part  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  which  concerns  the 
measures  of  conciliation  needed  in  connection  with  the  self-defense 
of  the  States  and  national  policj^,  is  well  known.  It  is  also  bound  to 
the  lack  of  emphatic  sanctions  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  coordi¬ 
nating  it  with  a  system  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  organized 
by  the  treaty  itself  and  which  may  have  immediate  application.  It 
is  sought  to  obviate  those  disadvantages  by  making  its  acceptance 
easier  in  all  cases.  There  is  no  attempt  to  repeal  or  to  set  up  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that  grandiose  conception;  the  idea  is  to  draw  from  it  a 
supplementary  form  which  aspires  to  take  into  consideration  the 
objections  raised  by  facilitating  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity  of 
systems  bent  upon  bringing  about  harmony,  and  the  progressive 
application  of  which  may  allow,  at  a  given  moment,  the  making  of  a 
supreme  effort  to  stem  the  outbreak  of  war.  Those  are  the  aims 
sought  in  Article  I  of  the  Argentine  draft  Anti-War  Treaty. 

Article  I  condemns  wars  of  aggression  in  the  relations  between  the 
Contracting  States,  who  obligate  themselves  to  settle  any  conflict 
which  may  arise  between  them  by  pacific  means.  In  this  respect  it 
conforms  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  the  Treaty 
of  Locarno,  with  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  and  with  several  resolutions 
of  Pan  American  Conferences.  The  Argentine  draft  retains  the  right 
of  self-defense  of  States,  which  must  be  inalienable.  It  does  not 
reproduce  the  conception  of  war  “as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy”  with  which  it  is  qualified  in  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  But 
these  are  not  fundamental  discrepancies,  since  the  constructions  and 
reservations  made  by  several  nations  on  signing  the  Pact,  coincide 
with  the  statement  in  this  draft.  The  diplomatic  correspondence 
during  the  negotiations  bears  out  this  view.  According  to  those 
antecedents  France  took  the  initiative  of  negotiating  an  agreement 
against  “wars  of  aggression,”  basing  her  action  on  a  Resolution  taken 
in  1927  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  under  which  wars  of  aggression 
were  declared  to  be  an  international  crime  (Notes  of  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  January  5 
and  21,  1928). — Germany  set  forth  her  views  in  the  following  terms: 
“The  German  Government  proceeds  on  the  belief  that  a  pact  after 
“  the  pattern  submitted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
“not  put  in  question  the  sovereign  right  of  any  state  to  defend  itself. 
“It  is  self-evident  that  if  one  state  violates  the  pact  the  other  con- 
“tracting  parties  regain  their  freedom  of  action  with  reference  to 
“  that  state.”  (Note  to  the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  April  27, 
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192S). — flrPHt  Britain  replied  that;  “After  studyinjr  the  wordinj;  of 
“Article  I  of  the  United  States  draft,  His  Majesty’s  Government  do 
“not  think  that  its  terms  exclude  action  which  a  state  may  he  forced 
“  to  take  in  self-defense.  Mr.  Kello^j;  has  made  it  clear  in  the  speech  to 
“which  I  have  referred  above  (delivered  April  28  before  the  American 
“Society  of  International  Law)  that  he  re;zards  the  ri"ht  of  self-defense 
“as  inalienable,  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  disposed  to  think 
“that  on  this  question  no  addition  to  the  text  is  necessary.  .  .  . 
“The  machinerA'  of  the  covenant  (of  the  League  of  Nations)  and 
“of  the  treaty  of  Locarno,  however,  jro  somewhat  further  than  a 
“renunciation  of  war  as  a  policy,  in  that  they  provide  certain  sanc- 
“tions  for  a  breach  of  their  ohlijrations.  A  clash  might  thus  con- 
“ceivably  arise  between  the  existing  treaties  and  the  proposed  pact 
“unless  it  is  understood  that  the  obligations  of  the  new  engagement 
“will  cease  to  operate  in  respect  of  a  party  which  breaks  its  pledges 
“and  adopts  hostile  measures  against  one  of  its  contractants.  For 
“the  Government  of  this  countiy'  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
“out  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  out  of  the  Locarno 
“treaties  is  fundamental.”  And  referring  to  the  phrase  “as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  national  policy,”  Great  Britain  adds:  “There  are  certain 
“regions  of  the  world  the  welfare  and  integrity  of  which  constitute  a 
“special  and  vital  interest  for  our  peace  and  safety.  His  Majesty’s 
“Government  have  been  at  pains  to  make  it  clear  in  the  past  that 
“interference  with  these  regions  cannot  be  suffered.  Their  protection 
“against  attack  is  to  the  British  Empire  a  measure  of  self-defense. 
“It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
“Great  Britain  accept  the  new  treaty  upon  the  distinct  understanding 
“that  it  does  not  prejudice  their  freedom  of  action  in  this  respect. 
“The  Government  of  the  United  States  have  comparable  interests 
“any  disregard  of  which  by  a  foreign  power  they  have  declared  that 
“they  would  regard  as  an  unfriendly  act.  His  Majesty’s  Govern- 
“ment  believe,  therefore,  that  in  defining  their  position  they  are 
“expressing  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
“ment.”— Japan  replied  that:  “The  proposal  of  the  United  States 
“is  understood  to  contain  nothing  that  would  refuse  to  independent 
“states  the  right  of  self-defense,  and  nothing  which  is  incompatible 
“with  the  obligations  of  agreements  guaranteeing  the  public  peace, 
“such  as  are  embodied  in  the  (’ovenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
“and  the  treaties  of  Locarno.” 

With  these  views  in  mind,  on  June  23,  1928,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  communicated  again  with  the  Governments  of 
Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  India,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Poland, 
and  South  Africa,  inviting  their  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  Secretary 
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of  Stato,  of  April  28,  1928,  wherein  he  had  reached  the  followin*; 
conclusions:  “(1)  Self-defense.  There  is  nothinfi:  in  the  Ainerican 
“draft  of  an  antiwar  treaty  which  restricts  or  impairs  in  any  way 
“  the  right  of  self-defense.  That  right  is  inherent  in  everA'  sovereign 
“state  and  is  implicit  in  every  treaty.  Every  nation  is  free  at  all 
“  times  and  regardless  of  treaty  provisions  to  defend  its  territorj'  from 
“attack  or  invasion  and  it  alone  is  competent  to  decide  whether 
“circumstances  recpiire  recourse  to  war  in  self-defense.”  ...  (2) 

“The  League  Covenant.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  necessary- 
“inconsistency  between  the  Covenant  and  the  idea  of  an  unqualified 
“renunciation  of  war.  The  Covenant  can,  it  is  true,  he  construed 
“as  authorizing  war  in  certain  circumstances  but  it  is  an  authorization 
“and  not  a  positive  re<iuirement.”  “(3)  The  Treaties  of  Ijocarno. 
“If  the  parties  to  the  treaties  of  Locarno  are  under  any  positive 
“obligation  to  go  to  war,  such  obligation  certainly  would  not  attach 
“until  one  of  the  parties  has  resorted  to  war  in  violation  of  its  solemn 
“pledges  thereunder.” 

The  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  was  accepted  with  the  foregoing  con¬ 
structions  and  reservations.  (See  notes:  of  Germany,  June  11,  1928; 
of  France,  July  14,  1928;  of  Italy,  July  15,  1928;  of  Belgium,  July  17, 
1928;  of  Poland,  July  17,  1928;  of  Great  Britian,  July  18,  1928,  in 
“Notes  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  other  Powers  on  the 
subject  of  a  multilateral  treaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war,”  Wash¬ 
ington,  1928.) 

The  Argentine  draft  establishes,  in  conventional  form,  the  right 
of  self-defense  against  foreign  aggression,  and  in  so  doing  it  agrees 
both  with  the  foregoing  antecedents  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1928, 
and  with  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Sixth  International  C'on- 
ference  of  American  States  at  its  meeting  in  Havana,  1928,  which 
reads: 

“The  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  con- 
“sidering:  That  the  American  nations  should  always  he  inspired  in 
“solid  cooperation  for  justice  and  the  general  good;  That  nothing  is  so 
“opposed  to  this  cooperation  as  the  use  of  violence;  That  there  is  no 
“international  controversy,  however  serious  it  may  he,  which  can  not 
“he  peacefully  arranged  if  the  parties  desire  in  reality  to  arrive  at  a 
“pacific  settlement;  That  war  of  aggression  constitutes  an  inter- 
“ national  crime  against  the  human  species;  Resolves:  1.  All  aggres- 
“sion  is  considered  illicit  and  as  such  is  declared  prohibited.  2.  The 
“American  States  will  employ  all  pacific  means  to  settle  conflicts 
“which  may  arise  between  them.” — It  also  agrees  with  the  idea  of 
the  Treaty  «»f  Mutual  Guarantee,  sigiietl  at  l.ioearno,  October  l(i,  1925, 
by  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britian,  and  Italy,  Article  2, 
section  1  of  which,  after  condemning  war,  excludes  the  case  t)f  legiti¬ 
mate  self-defense. 
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The  (halt  (hu's  not  re])r(Khiee  the  eoneeption  of  war  “as  an  instni- 
nient  of  national  ])oliey,”  because  it  is  felt  that  in  our  time  no  State 
can  he  sus])ecte(l  of  luakinj;  war  a  national  aspiration.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  Great  Britian  pointed  out  during;  the  ne^jotiations  for  the 
Kellogfi-Briand  Pact,  the  national  policy  of  some  colonizing;  States  in 
remote  regions  of  the  world,  is,  hy  its  very  nature,  excluded  from  the 
stipulations  of  a  compact  of  this  type.  In  any  event,  war  is  a  rela¬ 
tionship  of  an  international  character. 

Aktk'LE  II 

Two  principles  which  supplement  each  other  are  included  in  this 
article.  The  first  declares  that  territorial  disputes  shall  not  he  settled 
hy  violent  means.  It  was  stated  July  30,  1932,  hy  the  Arf;entine 
.Viuhassador,  at  the  outset  of  the  historical  meeting  held  hy  the 
neutrals  in  connection  with  the  conflict  hetweeii  Paraguay  and  Bolivia, 
under  the  following  instructions  from  his  government;  “Please 
submit,  os  a  proposal  on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  gorernment,  that  the 
Commission  declare  that  territorial  disputes  in  America  shall  not  be 
settled  through  force.”  The  second  ])rinciple,  which  flows  from  the 
first,  ])rovides  that  no  territorial  ari’angement  secured  by  other  than 
])eaceful  means,  nor  the  validity  of  any  occupation  or  acquisition  of 
territory  hy  force  of  arms,  shall  he  recognized.  These  doctrines, 
which  exclude  resort  to  arms,  were  originated  at  the  very  dawn  of 
.Vmerican  emancipation.  From  the  first  years  of  their  independent 
life,  the  Ilispanic-American  Rei)uhlics  proclaimed  and  upheld  the 
l)rincii)le  of  “uti  possidetis”  as  the  one  governing  their  territorial 
rights,  and  rejected  other  solutions  which  were  not  based  on  titles 
arising  from  that  principle,  except  in  the  case  of  some  honor-giving 
and  equitable  com])romises,  of  which  instances  are  not  missing.  The 
need  for  respecting  territorial  integrity  was  acknowledged  by  suc¬ 
cessive  Ckmgresses  of  American  nations,  beginning  with  the  Congress 
of  Panama  called  hy  Bolivar  in  1820;  at  the  Congresses  of  Lima, 
1847-1848  and  1804-1805,  convened  at  the  behest  of  Peru  after  the 
earnest  endeavors  of  Mexico  to  carry  on  the  work  of  solidarity  under¬ 
taken  hy  Bolivar;  and  in  the  continental  Treaty  of  1850,  concluded 
with  lofty  Americanist  aims  at  Chile’s  initiative.  All  these  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  were  su])])lemented  with  resolutions  in  favor  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  And  it 
was  thus  that  the  Latin  American  Republics,  with  but  very  few 
exceptions,  ])ut  an  end  to  their  territorial  controversies.  Brazil  went 
still  further  and  wrote  the  ])rinciple  of  arbitration  into  her  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  Argentine  Republic  rendered  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  these 
demands  of  the  juristic  consciousness  of  America  by  repudiating 
the  resort  to  war  in  ever>'  phase  of  her  international  life.  Her 
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thinkers  and  statesmen  declared  that  war  is  a  crime  and  repeatedly 
condemned  the  ritrht  of  compiest.  It  is  known  that  the  Treaty  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  of  May  1st,  186"),  recojrnized  Arjrentina’s  rif^ht 
to  a  jriven  houndarA'  with  Parafruay  (Article  16);  yet,  when  the 
moment  came  to  conclude  peace,  the  Argentine  government  did  not 
avail  itself  of  the  advantages  secured  through  victory  and  negotiated 
with  the  conquered  nation  a  Treaty  of  territorial  delimitation 
under  which  a  part  of  the  disputed  territory  was  submitted  to  arbi¬ 
tration  while  the  remainder  was  settled  through  direct  negotiations. 
This  Argentine  attitude  has  been  summed  up  in  the  popular  con¬ 
sciousness  by  the  slogan  “victory  gives  no  rights.”  With  the 
same  pacific  ])rocedure  the  Argentine  Republic  settled  all  of  her 
remaining  boundary  disputes,  without  ever  thinking  that  she  might 
impose  her  views  through  coercion.  She  concluded  with  Chile 
the  “Pacts  of  May,”  in  1902,  climaxed  by  arbitration  and  a  Treaty 
for  the  reduction  of  naval  armaments. 

The  First  International  Conference  of  American  States,  which 
met  in  Washington  in  1889-1890,  adopted  a  declaration  against  the 
right  of  conquest,  worded  as  follows:  “First.  That  the  principle 
“of  conquest  shall  not,  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty  of 
“arbitration,  be  recognized  as  admissible  under  American  public 
“law.  Second.  That  all  cessions  of  territory  made  during  the 
“continuance  of  the  treaty  of  arbitration  shall  be  void  if  made 
“under  threats  of  war  or  the  presence  of  an  armed  force.  Third. 
“Any  nation,  from  which  such  cessions  shall  be  exacted,  may 
“demand  that  the  validity  of  the  cessions  so  made  shall  be  sub- 
“mitted  to  arbitration.  Fourth.  Any  renunciation  of  the  right  to 
“arbitration,  made  under  the  conditions  named  in  the  second  sec- 
“tion,  shall  be  null  and  void.”  Although  this  declaration  did  not 
have  the  compulsory'  force  of  a  Treaty  it  reflected  well  enough  the 
pacific  aspirations  of  the  American  Republics  represented  at  the 
Conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  prior  to  and  after  this 
declaration  had  been  made,  a  large  number  of  territorial  disputes 
were  settled  judicially  instead  of  being  left  to  the  uncertainties  of 
war. 

Wars  of  conquest  are  incompatible  with  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Article  10  of  which  provides:  “The  Members 
“of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  ])reserve  as  against 
“external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
“independence  of  all  Members  of  the  I^eague.  In  case  of  any  such 
“aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression 
“the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation 
“shall  be  fulfilled.”  This  wise  i)rovision,  aimed  to  maintain  the 
territorial  “status  quo,”  agrees  with  the  Argentine  doctrine  and 
with  the  resolution  adopted  at  Washington  in  1890. 
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Another  antecedent  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  is  Project 
No.  30  prepared  in  1025  by  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law,  worded  as  follows:  “The  American  Republics,  animated  by 
“the  desire  of  preserving  the  peace  and  prosperity'  of  the  continent, 
“for  which  it  is  indis])ensable  that  their  mutual  relations  be  based 
“upon  principles  of  justice  and  upon  respect  for  law,  solemnly 
“declare  as  a  fundamental  concept  of  American  international  law 
“that,  without  criticizing  territorial  acquisitions  effected  in  the 
“l)ast,  and  without  reference  to  existing  controversies; — In  the 
“future  territorial  acquisitions  obtained  by  means  of  war  or  under 
“the  menace  of  war  or  in  presence  of  an  armed  force,  to  the  detri- 
“ment  of  any  American  Republic,  shall  not  be  lawful;  and  that 
“consequently  territorial  acquisitions  effected  in  the  future  by  these 
“means  can  not  be  invoked  as  conferring  title;  and  that  those 
“obtained  in  the  future  by  such  means  shall  be  considered  mdl  in 
“fact  and  in  law.” 

The  Argentine  doctrine  was  adopted  during  the  recent  territorial 
dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  when  nineteen  American 
nations  signed  the  declaration  of  August  3,  1932,  which  reads: 
“The  nations  of  America  further  declare  that  in  connection  with 
“this  controversy  they  shall  recognize  no  territorial  arrangement 
“which  is  not  secured  by  pacific  means,  nor  the  validity  of  acquisi- 
“tions  of  territory  resulting  from  occupation  or  conquest  by  armed 
“force.” 

This  Anti  War  Treaty  will  doubtlessly  mark  a  new  step  in  the 
juridical  evolution  of  the  world,  and  ca])s  the  results  obtained  by 
the  preceding  doctrines  which  have  been  gradually  dislodging  force 
from  the  field  of  international  relations.  The  Argentine  phase  of 
this  evolution  had  been  already  set  forth  in  the  book  “La  Concep¬ 
tion  Argentine  de  PArbitrage  et  de  I’Intervention  k  I’Ouverture  de 
la  Conference  de  Washington,  1928”  (its  author  is  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  Argentine  Foreign  Office).  These  conceptions  are 
stated  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  against  occupation  and  armed  inter¬ 
ventions;  in  the  Calvo  and  Drago  doctrines  concerning  diplomatic  or 
armed  interventions  and  concerning  the  collection  of  public  debts  by 
force;  in  the  ideas  propounded  by  Ruy  Barbosa  as  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  setting  restrictions  upon  sovereignty;  in  the  doctrines  of  Carlos 
Tejedor  and  Bernardo  de  Irigoyen  regarding  protection  of  foreigners 
and  of  corporations;  in  the  Pan  American  treaties  on  pecuniary 
claims.  These  succeeding  triumphs  of  right  over  might  will  be 
supplemented  by  this  Treaty,  which  is  intended  to  eradicate  wars  of 
conquest  from  the  last  territorial  disputes  still  awaiting  settlement. 

The  new  doctrine  is  connected  with  the  statements  made  by  the 
United  States  and  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  recent  Sino-Japanese 
dispute  as  to  Manchuria.  It  is  true  that  in  this  particular  case  reference 
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had  to  bo  made  to  treaties  already  in  foree,  respeet  for  whieli  it  was 
necessary  to  demand  inasinueh  as  they  contained  provisions  eoneern- 
iiifr  the  territorial  intefrrity  of  ('hina.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  compact 
known  as  the  “Nine-Power  Treaty,”  of  January  (>,  1922,  signed  at 
the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  was 
involved  in  the  dispute,  since  it  set  forth  the  obligation  to  respect 
the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the  territorial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  integrity  of  China,  in  order  to  maintain  unabated  the  principle 
of  the  “open  door”  in  the  Far  East.  The  government  of  the  I’nited 
States  informed  the  disputants  that  “it  would  not  recognize  any 
“situation,  treaty,  or  agreement  entered  into  by  those  (lovernments 
“in  violation  of  the  ])rovisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  August  27, 
“192S,  of  which  both  China  and  Japan  were  signatories,  as  well  as 
“the  I’nited  States.”  In  this  connection,  although  with  reference  to 
the  case  of  C'hina,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  on  February  24,  1932,  addressed  a  letter  to  Senator 
William  E.  Borah,  in  which  he  foresaw  the  possibility  of  this  attitude 
becoming  general.  He  said:  “If  a  similar  decision  should  be  reached 
“and  a  similar  position  taken  by  the  other  governments  of  the  world, 
“a  caveat  will  be  placed  upon  such  action  which,  we  believe,  will 
“effectively  bar  the  legality  hereafter  of  any  title  or  right  sought  to 
“be  obtained  by  pressure  or  treaty  violation,  and  whieh,  as  has  been 
“shown  by  history  in  the  past,  will  eventually  lead  to  the  restoration 
“to  China  of  rights  and  titles  of  which  she  may  have  been  deprived.” 
It  is,  therefore,  a  happy  coincidence,  which  becomes  further  accentu¬ 
ated  through  actions  of  the  League  of  Nations  when,  meeting  in  an 
extraordinary  session  to  mediate  in  the  Sino-*Tapanese  conflict,  it 
adopted  the  report  of  its  corresjionding  ('ommittee  on  the  resolution 
of  March  11,  1932,  which  also  signifies,  at  least  jiartially,  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  wars  of  compiest  although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  warning  by 
the  United  States,  it  is  related  to  the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  whose 
violation  it  was  necessary  to  condemn  at  the  outset  as  contrary  to 
the  general  principle.  The  resolution  reads;  “Considering  that  the 
“provisions  of  the  Covenant  are  entirely  aiiplicable  to  the  present 
“dispute,  more  particidarly  as  regards:  (1)  The  principle  of  a 
“scrupulous  respect  for  treaties;  (2)  The  undertaking  entered  into  by 
“Members  of  the  I^eague  of  Nations  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
“external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
“independence  of  all  the  Members  of  the  League;  (3)  Their  obliga- 
“tion  to  submit  any  dispute  which  may  arise  between  them  to  pro- 
“cedures  for  peaceful  settlement;  Adopting  the  principles  laid  down 
“by  the  acting  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Briand,  in  his  declaration 
“of  December  10th,  1931;  Recalling  the  fact  that  twelve  Members  of 
“the  Council  again  invoked  those  principles  in  their  appeal  to  the 
“Japanese  Government  on  February  16th,  1932,  when  they  declared 
“  ‘  that  no  infringement  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  no  change  in 
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“  ‘the  political  independence  of  any  Member  of  the  League  brought 
“  ‘about  in  disregard  of  Article  10  of  the  Covenant  ought  to  be 
“  ‘recognized  as  valid  and  effectual  by  Members  of  the  League  of 
“  ‘Nations’;  Considering  that  the  principles  governing  international 
“relations  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between 
“Members  of  the  League  above  referred  to  are  in  full  harmony  with 
“the  Pact  of  Paris,  which  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  peace 
“organization  of  the  world  and  under  Article  2  of  which  ‘the  High 
“  ‘Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  settlement  or  solution  of  all 
“  ‘disputes  or  conflicts,  of  whatever  nature  and  whatever  origin 
“  ‘they  may  be,  which  may  arise  among  them  shall  never  be  sought 
“  ‘except  by  pacific  means;’  ”  Therefore,  the  Assembly:  “Proclaims 
“the  binding  nature  of  the  principles  and  provisions  referred  to 
“above  and  declares  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Members  of  the 
“Ijtnigue  of  Nations  not  to  recognize  any  situation,  treaty  or  agree- 
“ment  which  may  be  brought  about  by  means  contrary  to  the 
“Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  to  the  Pact  of  Paris.”  .... 

Such  are  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  Argentine 
doctrine,  the  recent  Pan  American  declaration,  and  the  principles 
upheld  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  I^eague  of  Nations  in  re:.>ard 
to  prohibiting  resort  to  force  to  settle  territorial  disputes. 

Article  III 

This  article  is  intended  to  establish  sanctions  in  connection  with 
the  prohibitions  set  forth  hereinbefore,  and  to  surround  the  same  with 
guarantees  that  will  divest  them  of  their  appearance  of  purely 
abstract  formulas.  But  such  guarantees  shall  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Contracting  States,  pursuant  to  the  principles 
of  non-intervention,  diplomatic  or  armed,  that  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  constantly  practiced  and  upheld  in  her  relations  with  the  other 
States,  and  at  the  international  congresses  in  which  she  has  been 
represented.  Keeping  faith  with  these  traditions,  the  draft  places 
greater  reliance  upon  honor  of  signature  than  on  any  coercive  sanction. 
It  also  attaches  great  importance  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
without  ignoring,  nevertheless,  the  possible  need  of  resorting  to  any 
of  the  political,  legal,  or  economic  sanctions  authorized  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  in  case  of  noncompliance  with  obligations  entered  into. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  measures  the  Contract¬ 
ing  States  may  be  bound  to  take  by  virtue  of  treaties, — such  as  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  other  multilateral  agreements, 
to  which  they  may  be  Parties. 

Article  IV 

This  article  is  based  on  the  Geneva  General  Act  of  1928  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  limitation  of  the  reservations  that  the  Parties  may 
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eventually  make  at  the  moment  of  sifrninjjr,  ratifyiiifr,  or  adherinjr 
to  the  Anti-War  Treaty.  It  is  desirable  that  reservations  he  reduced 
to  a  minimum  in  order  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  compact. 

It  reproduces,  with  slifrht  chanj'es,  Article  I  of  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  on  Inter-American  Conciliation,  signed  in  Washington, 
.lanuary  o,  1920.  The  article  referred  to  reads:  “The  High  Con- 
“tracting  Parties  agree  to  submit  to  the  procedure  of  conciliation 
“established  by  this  Convention  all  controversies  of  any  kind  which 
“have  arisen  or  may  arise  between  them  for  any  reason  and  which  it 
“may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels;’’ 
but  following  the  example  of  certain  recent  multilateral  treaties,  it 
confines  diplomatic  exchanges  to  a  reasonable  period  in  order  to 
avoid  their  excessive  duration. 

Article  V 

The  exceptions  and  reservations  formulated  by  some  nations 
to  the  Geneva  General  Act  and  to  the  General  Convention  on  Inter- 
.\merican  Conciliation  have  been  considered  in  connection  with 
their  systematic  arrangement. 

Section  a)  of  this  article  shows  the  determination  not  to  weaken, 
derogate,  or  suspend  any  of  the  treaties,  conventions,  pacts  or 
agreements  in  force.  It  really  attempts  to  strengthen  them,  and  to 
broaden  their  practical  scope.  It  merely  aims  at  removing  whatever 
incompatibility  might  arise  with  those  already  concluded,  in  order 
to  insure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  systems  devised  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  world  peace. 

Section  b)  is  self-explanatory:  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  procedure  of  conciliation  whenever  the  Parties  in  controvei-sy 
agree  to  settle  their  differences  through  direct  negotiation,  or  to 
submit  them  to  arbitration  or  to  judicial  adjudication. 

Section  c)  allows  the  withdrawal  from  the  procedure  of  concilia¬ 
tion  of  those  matters  which,  under  each  constitutional  regime,  are 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  national  or  local  courts,  in  which 
case  the  State  may  decline  the  international  procedure  pending  the 
exhaustion  of  all  remedies  provided  for  in  the  domestic  jurisdiction; 
with  the  sole  exception  of  those  cases  of  manifest  denial  of  justice 
or  of  unjustified  delay  in  the  judicial  procedure,  which  is  implied  in 
the  general  conception  of  the  article.  These  are  the  unchallengeable 
standards  which,  because  they  flow  from  the  principles  of  sover¬ 
eignty  and  equality  of  States,  enjoy  the  support  of  all  the  American 
Republics,  as  expressed  in  treaties  and  at  international  congresses. 

Section  d)  fixes  the  maximum  scope  treaties  may  have  in  the 
nations  governed  by  rigid  written  Constitutions  and  where  there 
are  Tribunals  or  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  with  authority  to  control 
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the  eonstitiitionality  of  governmental  actions.  In  those  countries, 
no  treaty  can  validly  affect  constitutional  provisions,  and  their 
governments  have  no  right  to  enter  into,  to  approve,  or  to  ratify 
that  kind  of  international  covenants.  This  exception,  known  as 
the  “Argentine  formula”  (See  “La  Crise  dc  la  Codification  et  la 
Doctrine  Argentine  du  Droit  International,”  1931,  by  the  author 
of  this  draft-treaty),  is  typical  in  every  institutional  regime  based 
ui)on  the  super-legality  of  the  Constitution,  a  system  which  is  widely 
ado])ted  in  the  American  Continent  and  which  begins  to  make  head¬ 
way  in  some  of  the  European  post-war  democracies.  It  agrees  with 
proposals  made  by  several  delegations  to  the  Second  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence  during  the  discussions  on  arbitration.  This  formula  has  been 
set  forth  in  the  treaties  of  arbitration  concluded  by  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  with  the  following  countries:  Cruguay,  June  8,  1899; 
Paraguay,  November  0,  1899;  Bolivia,  February  3,  1902;  Chile, 
May  28,  1902;  Brazil,  September  7,  1905;  Italy,  September  18, 
1905;  Ecuador,  July  12,  1911;  Venezuela,  July  22,  1911;  Colombia, 
January  20,  1912;  France,  July  3,  1914;  Spain,  July  9,  1916.  The 
same  trend  is  followed  in  some  treaties  recently  concluded  by  sev¬ 
eral  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  in  which  it  is  provided  that 
the  compromise  for  arbitration  shall  be  concluded  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  enactments,  and  that  any  award  or  decision 
affecting  said  constitutional  provisions  will  be  considered  as  null 
and  void.  (Treaty  of  Arbitration  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Albania,  October  22,  1928,  Article  1;  Treaty  of  Arbi¬ 
tration  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  October  27,  1928, 
Article  1,  Section  2;  Treaty  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  between 
Denmark  and  Haiti,  April  5,  1928,  Article  6;  Treaty  of  Conciliation, 
Judicial  Settlement,  and  Arbitration,  between  Spain  and  Norway, 
December  27,  1928,  Article  20.) 

Although  the  “Argentine  formula”  has  nothing  that  can  be 
considered  indefinite  or  arbitrary.  Section  d)  adds  a  stipulation 
intended  to  prevent  misunderstandings,  providing  that  in  case  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a  question  has  any  bearing  on  a  con¬ 
stitutional  precept,  the  Contracting  Party  claiming  such  an  excep¬ 
tion  shall  request  a  reasoned  opinion  of  its  own  Tribunal  or  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  in  order  to  place  upon  its  contention  a  seal  of 
impartiality. 

Akticlk  VI 

The  Commission  of  Conciliation  established  bj’  this  Anti-War 
Treatj'  shall  not  enter  upon  its  functions  unless  there  is  no  other 
Commission  set  up  by  previous  treaties  binding  the  Contracting 
Parties,  or  in  default  of  international  bodies  such  as  the  Council 
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of  the  Leaf'ue  of  Nations,  Permanent  Commissions  of  a  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  orifrin,  or  others  discharg:ing:  similar  duties  under  treaties  already 
in  force.  The  same  criterion  shall  {jovern  the  manner  of  constitutinfi 
the  Commission  of  Conciliation,  the  States  in  controversy  being  free, 
furthermore,  to  agree  in  each  case  on  a  special  organization  therefor. 
The  model  included  in  Article  4,  Section  1,  of  the  (leneva  General 
Act  has  been  followed.  The  feature  of  regionalism  has  been  excluded 
in  order  to  facilitate  universal  adherence  to  this  Anti-War  Treaty, 
without  repealing  thereby  those  treaties  based  upon  continental 
solutions. 

Article  VII 

This  article  jirovides  for  a  novel  jirocedure.  It  gives  jireferencc 
in  the  exercise  of  conciliatory  functions  to  the  Tribunals  or  Supreme 
Courts  of  Justice  which  under  the  domestic  law  of  each  State  are 
competent  to  interpret,  as  Courts  of  sole  or  final  recourse,  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  treaties,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of 
Nations. 

Besides  the  guarantee  represented  by  the  intervention  of  Judges 
who  have  been  honored  by  their  respective  nations  with  positions  of 
the  greatest  trust,  through  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  highest 
bodj'  in  their  domestic  judicial  organization,  there  are  fundamental 
reasons  in  favor  of  this  arrangement  which  up  to  the  present  time 
have  not  been  considered,  or  perhaps  understood,  in  the  European 
World,  except  in  some  of  the  new  Constitutions,  wherein  the  concept 
of  super-legality  has  begun  to  be  incorporated.  An  important 
meaning  is  attached  to  the  introduction  of  this  principle.  The  only 
reservation  made  by  the  Argentine  Republic  in  her  treaties  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  concerning  the  provisions  of  her  Constitution,  has  been  jirompted 
thereby  in  some  of  its  fundamentals. 

This  provision  signifies  lessening  the  basic  European  problem  of 
restrictions  upon  sovereignty,  which  stirs  contemporary  philosophy 
with  its  subtle  interpretations,  to  find  that  it  should  give  way  to 
the  conception  of  gradual  interdependence  and  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  life.  The  American  countries  which  follow  the  masterful 
type  set  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  even  improve 
thereon,  need  not  make  such  a  sacrifice  of  something  which  sub¬ 
stantially  rests  upon  an  understandable  psychological  attitude  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  defensive  instinct  of  weak  nations  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  force,  that  impels  them  unwaveringly  and  irreconcilably  to 
maintain  this  fundamental  principle.  And  this  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  American  institutional  system  the  sovereign  can  be 
brought  before  the  judiciary.  It  is  already  limited  by  the  possibility 
of  abating  the  acts  of  sovereignty  through  the  declaration  of  uncon¬ 
stitutionality.  The  Constitution  prevails  over  the  Law  of  Nations 
and  the  treaties  within  this  system. 
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Such  was  also  the  luminous  thought  of  Ruy  Barbosa  who,  on 
behalf  of  Brazil,  crystallized  the  American  conception  at  the  Second 
Hague  Conference.  His  verbatim  remarks  were  as  follows:  “If 
“political  sovereignty  were  that  indefinite  arbitrator,  one  could 
“hardly  understand  that  admirable  Constitution  of  the  United 
“States  which  has  been  the  example  and  the  model  of  almost  all 
“American  constitutions.  The  most  specific  character  of  that  organ- 
“ization  does  not  reside  in  the  federative  distribution  of  sovereignty 
“that  balances  the  local  republics  within  the  great  national  republic. 
“That  has  been  witnessed  in  other  examples  of  the  federative  system; 
‘but  that  which  constitutes  the  most  original  and  the  most  commend- 
“able  trait  of  this  constitution  which  counts  among  its  most  illustrious 
“  founders  the  name  of  Hamilton  himself,  now  invoked  by  those  who 
“place  sovereignty  above  justice,  is  the  fact  that  in  this  incomparable 
“work  of  the  men  who  organized  the  United  States  of  America,  justice 
“has  been  placed  as  a  sacred  limit  and  as  an  impassable  barrier  to 
“sovereignty.  To  that  end  they  declared  rights  which  sovereignty 
“could  not  restrict,  and  they  clothed  the  courts,  especially  the  courts 
“of  last  instance,  the  federal  courts,  with  the  immense  authority  of 
“supreme  interpreters  of  the  constitution,  with  the  right  of  examining 
“the  acts  of  sovereignty,  even  though  they  were  federal  laws,  and  of 
“refusing  to  enforce  them,  whenever  such  decrees,  such  laws,  such 
“formal  acts  of  sovereignty  should  not  respect  the  rights  consecrated 
“by  the  constitutional  declaration.  And  this  is  a  first,  but  already 
“an  immense,  an  immeasurable  restriction  of  sovereignty  which 
“would  not  be  conceded  in  any  other  epoch,  and  which  even  in  our 
“days,  in  many  countries  far  advanced,  one  might  hold  to  be  incom- 
“patible  with  its  very  essence.  Still,  it  already  exists  for  an  entire 
“continent.” 

Ahticle  VHI 

Following  Article  11  of  the  Geneva  General  Act,  this  Anti-War 
Treaty  provides  that  both  Parties  be  heard  in  the  procedure  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  It  also  authorizes  them  to  be  represented  before  the 
C'onnnission  of  Conciliation  by  Agents  and  defense  Counsel.  With 
regard  to  the  standards  of  procedure  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Article  V,  Section  a)  does  not  re])eal  the  treaties  previously  in  force 
between  the  Parties,  and  that  they  may  agree  to  ado])t  the  standards 
set  forth  thei'ein. 

Article  IX 

This  coincides  with  Articles  12  and  13  of  the  Geneva  General  Act, 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  decisions  shall  be  voted  upon,  and 
adds  a  provision  concerning  publicity  of  the  proceedings. 
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Article  X 

This  afirees  with  Article  15  of  the  Geneva  General  Act  and  with 
Articles  G,  7,  and  9,  of  the  General  Convention  on  Inter-Ainerican 
Conciliation.  It  is  the  natural  duty  of  every  Coininission  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  to  procure  the  friendly  ag:reeinent  of  the  Parties  to  the  dispute 
by  submitting!:  a  just  and  equitable  solution  to  them.  This  proposal 
should  in  no  case  he  in  the  nature  of  an  arbitral  award  or  of  a  judicial 
decision.  It  must  offer  a  respite  in  the  dispute,  and  be  observed  by 
the  Parties  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Article  XI 

This  afjrees  with  the  Inter-American  Convention  which  fi.xes  the 
period  of  one  year  for  the  Commission  to  render  its  report,  and  runs 
counter  to  the  Geneva  General  Act  that  provides  for  si.x  months, 
which  may  prove  to  be  too  biief  in  case  of  conflict  in  remote  regions. 
This  Anti-War  Treaty  allows  the  Parties  to  the  dispute  to  shorten 
or  lengthen  this  period  by  agreement,  as  provided  also  in  some 
multilateral  treaties  of  conciliation.  The  Parties  concerned  may  also 
put  an  end  to  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  Commission  through  their 
agreement  to  settle  the  controversy  by  direct  negotiation  or  by  sub¬ 
mission  thereof  to  an  arbitral  or  judicial  adjudication,  in  accordance 
with  Article  V,  Section  b)  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  XII 

The  first  part  of  this  article  agrees  with  Articles  10  and  11  of  the 
Inter-American  Convention.  The  second  finds  its  inspiration  in 
similar  provisions  of  the  “Gondra  Treaty.”  The  term  of  six  months 
in  which  the  Parties  may  pass  upon  the  bases  for  a  settlement  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Commission,  together  with  the  period  of  one  year  in 
which  the  latter  must  issue  its  report,  insure  a  respite  long  enough  to 
quiet  down  the  spirits  and  to  prepare,  without  haste,  a  solution 
advantageous  to  both  Parties. 

Once  the  period  set  by  tbe  Commission  has  lapsed,  without  its 
proposal  for  a  settlement  being  accepted,  or  any  other  friendly 
solution  agreed  upon,  the  Parties  recover  their  freedom  of  action; 
but  in  no  event  is  it  lawful  for  them  to  resort  to  war  in  violation  of 
Articles  I  and  II  of  this  Treaty,  except  in  case  of  legitimate  self- 
defense  against  an  aggression. 

Article  XIII 

The  prohibition  to  opening  hostilities  or  making  warlike  prepara¬ 
tions,  contained  in  other  similar  treaties,  is  not  reproduced  herein. 


since  wars  of  aggression  being  outlawed  under  Article  I,  a  hostile 
attitude,  prior  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  procedure  of  conciliation  and 
of  the  other  pacific  means  provided  for  under  International  Law, 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  war  of  aggression.  Because  of  these 
reasons  Article  XIII  incorporates  the  provision  in  Article  33  of  the 
Geneva  General  Act,  which  reads;  “The  parties  undertake  to  abstain 
“from  all  measures  likely  to  react  prejudicially  upon  the  execution 
“of  the  judicial  or  arbitral  decision  or  upon  the  arrangements  proposed 
“by  the  Conciliation  Commission  and,  in  general,  to  abstain  from 
“any  sort  of  action  whatsoever  whieh  may  aggravate  or  extend  the 
“dispute.”  Or,  in  short,  not  to  take  an  attitude  which  may  impair 
the  settlement  to  be  suggested  by  the  Commission,  and  not  to  carry 
out  actions  which  may  aggravate  or  extend  the  dispute. 

Akticle  XIV 

Xo  further  explanations  are  required  by  this  article.  Each  Party 
to  the  dispute  bears  its  own  expenses  and  contributes  a  moiety  of  the 
general  expenses  of  the  Commission.  Xo  costs  can  be  decreed 
because  the  procedure  of  conciliation  is  not  judicial  in  character. 

Article  XV 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  accession  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Argentine  Foreign  Office, 
as  the  Chancellery  which  has  initiated  this  Anti-War  Treaty. 

Article  XVl 

This  Treaty  aims  at  a  wide  application,  universal  if  possible. 
Therefore  it  incorporates  the  clause  for  unrestricted  accession  open 
to  any  state  wishing  to  adopt  it. 

Article  XVH 

The  Treaty  is  concluded  for  an  indefinite  period;  but  it  may  be 
denounced  at  any  time  by  means  of  one  year’s  previous  notice. 

It  is  therefore  evident: 

1. — That  this  Anti-War  Treaty  aims  to  direct  the  union  of  the 
nations  of  the  Americas  in  their  lofty  pacifist  aspiration,  following 
the  route  marked  by  the  success  of  their  common  views  as  stated 
in  the  agreement  of  August  3,  1932,  in  order  to  consolidate  peace 
in  the  Continent;  concentrating  their  action  around  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  nations  of  the  southernmost  section  of  America  in 
their  joint  declaration  of  August  6,  1932,  in  the  bringing  together 
with  them  of  the  nations  forming  the  Committee  of  Xeutrals  now 
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sitting;  in  Washington,  and  in  the  joint  action  of  tin*  nineteen 
nations  whicli  reached  the  nnaniinotis  agreement  to  establish  the 
foregoing  doctrine  without  delay. 

2.  — That  this  Anti-War  Treaty  in  no  way  repeals  the  clauses 
or  provisions  of  preexisting  treaties  or  pacts,  American  or  European, 
which  hind  the  contracting  Parties;  hut,  to  the  contrary,  is  intended 
to  add  a  new  instrument  for  peace,  compatible  with  all  the  others, 
and  destined  to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  their  application. 

3.  — That  in  this  connection  it  takes  into  consideration  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  and  aims  at  strengthening  it  through  the 
introduction  of  improvements  in  the  form,  required  by  the  reserva¬ 
tions  affixed  by  some  of  the  signatories,  and  tries  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  covenants  of  lx>carno  and  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

4.  — That  it  also  endeavors  to  strengthen  it  (the  Kellogg-Hriand 
Pact)  with  sanctions  of  which  it  is  now  devoid,  and  to  broaden  the 
bases  of  moral  power  and  public  opinion  upon  which  it  rests,  with 
others  of  a  political,  juridical,  or  economic  order,  plus  the  solidary 
and  joint  action  of  a  common  neutrality,  although  excluding  any 
diplomatic  or  armed  intervention. 

5.  — That  in  order  to  make  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace 
and  of  submission  to  the  international  standards  which  furnish 
its  inspiration  more  effective,  it  supplements  the  aforesaid  Pact 
(Kellogg-Briand)  with  a  system  of  conciliation  adapted  to  all  the 
other  treaties  in  existence,  and  which  is  not  incompatible  with  any 
of  the  clauses  contained  in  the  latter. 

(). — That  it  incorporates  the  principle  which  bars  force  from 
the  field  of  territorial  disputes  between  states,  as  an  expression  of 
what  is  the  practice  among  the  nations  of  America,  which  have 
generally  settled  through  pacific  means  their  boundary  questions, 
and  that  it  sets  forth  doctrines  which  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  settling,  by  those  means,  all  conflicts  which  may  arise.  It  aims, 
consequently,  at  contributing  by  its  possible  development  to  a 
universal  undertaking. 

7. — That  the  clauses  concerning  the  part  assigned  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  countries  where  the  constitutional 
system  of  the  United  States  has  been  adopted,  represent  in  the  fonn 
in  which  they  are  here  submitted  an  evidently  convenient  innova¬ 
tion.  In  such  cases  as  they  may  not  he  in  harmony  with  the  in¬ 
stitutional  system  of  some  States,  use  may  be  made  of  the  power 
of  formulating  a  reservation  and  the  same  may  he  done  in  regard 
to  any  other  clause  of  the  Treaty  which  may  not  harmoni/e  with 
their  views,  the  rest  of  the  Treaty  t<»  he  left  standing  without  loss 
of  effectiveness  and  applicability. 

[Signed]  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  REPLY 


<  Translation) 

Mixistuy  of  Foueigx  Rklatioxs, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  20,  1032. 

NP/53/91()/.(42).(41) 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

1  have  the  honor  to  aeknowledfje  the  receipt  in  due  course  of  the 
confidential  note  No.  4.S  of  last  Au<rust  30th  and  the  inenioranduni  of 
the  same  date  addressed  to  me  by  Your  Excellency,  in  which,  com|)ly- 
iiifT  with  the  duty  entrusted  to  your  Embassy  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreiirn  Relations  of  the  Ai^entine  Republic,  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra 
Lamas,  you  were  "ood  enou^rh  to  lay  before  this  Ministry  a  draft  for  a 
South  American  anti-war  treaty  of  non-aggression  and  conciliation 
formulated  by  the  Government  of  your  countrv'  with  the  purpose  of 
proposing  it  to  the  countries  which,  in  view'  of  the  Chaco  dispute, 
had  signed  the  accord  of  August  Gth  at  Buenos  Aires,  among  which 
nations  Brazil  is  proud  to  be  found. 

2.  A'our  Excellency  explains  in  the  note  referred  to  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  the  draft  treaty  is  to  give  permanent  shape  and  organic 
form  to  the  unity  of  j)urpose  which  was  translated  into  that  noble 
act  of  American  solidarity  which,  you  add,  inspired  in  lofty  purposes 
of  peace,  has  again  brought  into  prominence  the  bonds  that  have  now 
for  more  than  a  century  united  your  countrx’  and  mine. 

3.  In  the  same  document  Your  Excellency  also  states  that  the 
draft  is  an  expression  of  the  continuity  of  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
historical  attachment  and  ties  of  propiiupiity  which  is  certain  to 
grow  stronger  in  the  future,  for  it  has  an  abundant  .source  in  our  unfail¬ 
ing  international  harmony  which  will  carry  our  two  nations  onward 
to  develop  their  magnificent  possibilities  of  progress,  increasing  their 
common  stock  of  riches  and  their  commercial  intercourse. 

4.  In  the  traditional  policy  of  Brazil,  by  virtue  of  which  all  boundary 
•piestions  not  settled  by  direct  negotiation  have  been  submitted  to 
arbitral  decision,  the  Ai’gentine  Government,  your  note  adds,  sees  an 
exemplar}'  attitude  worthy  of  a  place  in  international  law;  you  refer 
also  to  the  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  have  guided  our 
foreigrj  ])olicy  in  the  direction  of  peace;  and  Your  Excellency  informs 
nie  tliat  your  (■overnment  took  into  consideraition  these  characteris¬ 
tics,  in  its  opinion  ver\’  excepthanal,  in  preferring  Braizil  for  the  honor 
of  jaroposing  to  her  the  draft  jaact. 
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5.  Your  Excellency  also  informs  me  that  the  Argentine  (lovern 
ment  considers  the  cooperation  of  Brazil  essential  to  the  presentation 
of  the  draft  treaty  to  the  other  countries,  helieviii"  that  coordinated 
action  will  accentuate  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  pact, 
which  is  destined  to  promote  the  pacific  interjjcnetration  of  our  two 
nations — and  this  is  a  necessaiy  condition  of  their  development  along: 
the  ])arallel  lines  determined  for  them  by  their  geographical  position 
and  the  rich  diversity  of  their  zones  of  ])roduction. 

G.  Your  Excellency  further  explains  that,  the  better  to  make  its 
action  conconl  with  that  of  lirazil  in  elaborating  the  plan  that  has  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  this  Ministry  through  your  Embassy, 
the  Ai-gentine  (lovernment  took  into  careful  consideration  the  classic 
Brazilian  concepts  in  the  matter,  and  some  of  the  ])rovisions  of  the 
draft  were  deliberately  inspired  in  the  thought  of  certain  statesmen 
of  ours,  such  as  Buy  Barbosa,  in  whose  memory  some  of  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  draft  treaty  are  included. 

7.  Your  Excellency  adds  in  the  note  to  which  1  refer  that  the 
Ciovernment  of  your  countiy  drafted  the  treaty  in  such  form  that  its 
provisions  should  not  alter,  derogate,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
ai)plication  to  American  or  world  relations  of  any  other  previous 
convention  or  treaty  inspired  in  the  same  lofty  purposes  that  it 
envisages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  strengthen  them,  amplifying 
or  i)erfecting  them  for  the  achievement  of  their  ends  of  peace. 

8.  The  Brazilian  (lOvernment  has  carefully  read  the  contents  of  the 
above-mentioned  note,  the  draft  treaty  and  the  excellent  Statement 
of  Reasons  that  was  appended  thereto,  as  well  as  the  memorandum 
already  referred  to,  and  begs  to  communicate  to  Your  Excellency 
through  me,  with  the  recpiest  that  you  he  so  good  as  to  inform  your 
(jovernment,  that  it  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  courtesy  of  the  proposal, 
and  especially  of  the  terms  in  which  the  Argentine  Foreign  Office 
has  formulated  it,  which  are  highly  honorable  to  Brazil. 

9.  Such  a  signal  honor  is  but  another  proof  of  the  proverbial  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  Argentine  Kepuldic,  to  be  added  to  the  many  other  un- 
ecpiivocal  examples  which  my  countrx’  gratefully  remembers. 

10.  Faithful  to  her  invariable  policy  of  peace,  expressed  in  her  laws 
and  put  into  practice  whenever  opportunity  has  offered  throughout 
her  historx*,  Brazil  will  feel  great  honor  and  satisfaction  in  signing  the 
treaty  j)roposed  by  the  Argentine  (lovernment. 

11.  With  this  instrument  of  peace  the  Argentine  Republic  gives 
important  evidence  before  America  and  the  World  of  her  sound 
pacifist  idealism,  thereby  making  another  valuable  contribution  to 
international  law  which  so  many  outstanding  Argentine  scholars  and 
statesmen  have  already  enriched  with  the  liberalism  of  their  sage 
doctrines  and  their  noble  ideas  and  opinions,  thanks  to  which  that 
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groat  nation  has  won  a  place  of  marked  prestige  in  this  branch  of 
juridical  science  and  in  the  concert  of  nations. 

12.  Recognizing  the  excellence  of  the  Ai^entine  doctrines  in  inter¬ 
national  law,  Brazil  not  infrequently  has  followed  them  in  her  foreign 
relations  and,  to  refer  only  to  the  subject  that  is  engaging  our  atten¬ 
tion,  I  will  remind  Your  Excellency  that  in  several  of  her  arbitration 
treaties  my  countrx'  has  been  inspired  by  the  formula  known  in  the 
Law  of  Nations  as  the  Argentine  formula,  after  which  the  Brazilian- 
Argentine  treaty  of  general  arbitration  signed  in  this  city  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  190"),  was  patterned. 

13.  So  was  the  Convention  of  Arbitration  with  Denmark  of  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1911;  the  Convention  of  General  Arbitration  with  Italy  of 
September  22,  1911 ;  and  the  Treaty  with  Switzerland  for  the  juridical 
solution  of  controversies,  of  June  23,  1924; — all  of  which  exclude  from 
international  jurisdiction  questions  that  affect  the  constitutional 
provisions  of  any  of  the  Parties. 

14.  Following  the  same  formula,  the  Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent 
Conflicts  between  the  American  States,  the  so-called  Gondra  Treaty, 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  signing  in  the  name  of  my  country  during 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Santiago 
on  May  3,  1923,  was  first  ratified  by  Brazil,  which  carried  her  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  multilateral  act  to  the  point  of  interesting  herself  in 
getting  other  Governments  that  had  signed  it  to  confirm  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

15.  Ruy  Barbosa,  whose  voice  carried  great  authority,  speaking  for 
Brazil  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  defended  the 
principles  which  serve  as  the  basis  for  this  formula. 

16.  Although  departing  from  the  Argentine  model,  the  Convention 
of  General  Arbitration  that  we  signed  with  LYuguay  on  December  27, 
1916,  and  the  Convention  of  General  Arbitration  that  we  signed  with 
Peru  on  July  11,  1917,  are  true  to  the  same  motives  that  inspired  it, 
and  following  closely  the  concepts  of  that  great  Brazilian,  provide 
that  all  questions  which  arise  between  the  Parties  whatever  their 
nature  and  causes,  which  have  not  been  settled  by  diplomatic  means, 
shall  he  submitted  to  arbitration,  excepting  only  those  questions 
which  come  within  the  competence  of  domestic  tribunals,  where 
there  has  been  no  denial  of  justice. 

17.  Eminent  internationalists  of  oui-s  also  have  preferred  the  Ai-gen- 
tine  formula  in  treating  of  arbitration;  Epitacio  Pessoa,  in  his  not¬ 
able  “Draft  Code  of  Public  International  Law”  presented  in  1910, 
and  Clovis  Bevilaqua,  in  his  highly  regarded  work  “Public  Inter¬ 
national  Law”,  which  appeared  in  1910-1911,  showed  themselves 
partial  to  this  Argentine  concept. 

102769— :{:s— Bull.  4 - 9 
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18.  This  iinifonnity  of  views,  which  we  have  so  often  seen  on  the 
part  of  our  two  countries  on  different  occasions,  was  solemnly  dem¬ 
onstrated  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States 
which  assembled  at  Washington  in  1889,  when  the  delegates  of  Brazil, 
Salvador  de  Mendonga  and  Amaral  Valente,  and  those  of  Argentina, 
Saenz  Pena  and  Manuel  Quintana,  together  prepared  draft  treaties 
condemning  wars  of  concpiest  and  providing  for  obligatory  arbitra¬ 
tion  which,  after  slight  alterations,  received  the  approval  of  that 
great  continental  assembly,  though  never  achieving  the  necessaiy 
ratification. 

19.  Now  when  the  Argentine  Republic  is  proposing  an  anti-war 
treaty  to  the  other  nations,  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  the  first  of 
the  draft  treaties  presented  to  that  Conference  by  the  delegates  of 
our  two  countries  in  the  most  complete  harmony  of  views  and  there 
approved,  declared  conquest  eliminated  from  American  public  law 
during  the  life  of  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  denied  to  the  victor  at 
arms  any  right  whatever  over  conquered  territorj',  and,  holding  null 
cessions  of  territorj’  made  under  the  threat  of  war  or  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  armed  force,  granted  to  the  despoiled  nation  recourse  to 
arbitration,  rejection  of  which  would  he  considered  null  and  void. 

20.  The  importance  of  these  draft  treaties  in  the  relations  between 
the  nations  of  the  Continent  is  evident  from  the  message  in  which  on 
September  3,  1890,  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  the  two  treaties  approved  by  the  Conference,  wherein  he 
declared  that  “the  ratification  of  the  treaties  contemplated  by  the 
reports  will  constitute  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  hopeful  incidents 
in  the  history’  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.” 

21.  In  drafting  these  two  important  treaties  with  the  Argentine 
Delegation,  the  Delegation  of  Brazil  at  the  Washington  Conference 
proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  instructions 
received  by  telegraph  from  the  Provisional  Government  of  1889,  to 
the  effect  that  the  wide>tt  possible  application  should  be  given  to  the 
principle  of  arbitration. 

22.  The  pact  proposed  by  the  Argentine  Government  will  furnish 
a  new  and  happy  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  same  harmony  of 
views  that  existed  between  the  American  nations  at  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  the  treaties  of  1890  and  on  so  many  other  occasions. 

23.  Before  the  liberal  principles  embodied  in  these  treaties  were 
inscribed  in  our  political  Constitution  of  February  24,  1891,  they  had 
already  been  graven  on  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  such  was  the 
sincerity  and  constancy  with  which  the  Imperial  Government  had 
practised  them. 
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24.  The  Republic  <rave  them  the  widest  application.  Guided  by 
them  in  our  foreign  i)olicy,  we  have  settled  all  our  international  con¬ 
troversies  by  ])acilic  means,  either  by  direct  accord  or  by  arbitral 
or  judicial  means. 

2").  Many  times  in  the  course  of  her  relations  with  other  nations 
lirazil  has  ])roclaimed  the  liberal  principles  by  which  she  is  guided, 
through  treaties  she  has  signed  or  by  declarations  made  by  her  dele¬ 
gates  at  ])olitical  conferences  in  which  she  has  taken  part. 

2t).  At  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  in  1907,  the  Chairman 
of  her  Delegation,  Ruy  Barbosa,  defended  the  princi])le  of  the  eciuality 
of  sovereign  States,  and  he  made  the  vote  of  Brazil  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  the  C’ourt  of  Arbitration  conditional  on  the  acceptance  of 
this  principle. 

27.  In  the  great  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil  concluded 
with  Your  E.xcellency’s  Government  and  that  of  Chile  the  Treaty  of 
May  25,  1915,  known  as  the  ABC  Treaty,  which  was  never  ratified, 
the  ])ur])ose  of  which  was  to  create  a  permanent  commission  to  which 
would  be  submitted  for  e.xamination  all  (piestions  which  were  the 
subject  of  reservations  in  the  treaties  of  arbitration  in  force  between 
the  contracting  Parties  and  in  respect  of  which  the  Parties  had  not 
reached  an  agreement  by  other  jiacific  means.  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  questions  which  could  not  be  formulated  juridically  could  be 
brought  before  the  commission  and  even  (piestions  which  affected 
constitutional  provisions,  these  (piestions  constituting  the  reserva¬ 
tions  in  the  treaties  of  arbitration  in  force  between  the  three  con¬ 
tracting  Parties. 

25.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Fifth  International  C’onference  of 
American  States  which  met  at  Santiago  in  1923,  at  which  Brazil 
signed  the  above-mentioned  Gondra  Treaty  with  the  other  nations  of 
America,  excepting  three  that  unfortunately  did  not  attend  that 
gathering,  I  had  the  honor  of  outlining  our  policy  in  relation  to  the 
grave  problems  debated  by  that  great  continental  congress  in  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  which  I  presented  in  the  name  of  my  coun¬ 
try  on  April  21,  1923. 

29.  From  this  declaration  of  principles,  whose  accuracy  and  faith¬ 
fulness  have  not  been  impaired  by  the  passage  of  almost  ten  years, 
I  shall  quote  the  following  passages: 

“To  live  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world  is  the 
supreme  aim  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

“^^^len  the  Federal  Constitution  invested  the  National  C'on- 
gress  with  exclusive  competence  to  authorize  the  Government  to 
declare  war,  from  the  outset  it  restricted  that  authority  to  cases 
where  there  was  no  recourse  to  arbitration  or  where  such  recourse 
had  failed  (Article  34,  No.  11). 
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“‘The  United  States  of  Brazil  shall  never  engage  in  wars  of 
conquest,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  itself  or  in  alliance  with 
another  nation’;  such  is  the  exact  wording  of  Article  88  of  our 
Constitution. 

“During  a  century  of  independent  existence  Brazil  has  always 
])ractised  ])eace,  and  if  she  has  deviated  from  this  policy  four 
times,  she  was  in  each  case  guided  by  high  and  noble  purposes 
which  did  not  belie,  but  rather  confirmed,  her  constant  aspiration. 

“Opening  her  vast  territory  to  all  men, whatever  their  countries 
of  origin,  giving  them  equality  with  our  nationals  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  civil  rights,  Brazil  even  submits  herself  freely  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  federal  courts  or  judges  for  the  decision  of  all 
disputes  brought  by  aliens,  based  either  on  contracts  with  the 
Government  of  the  Union  or  on  conventions  or  treaties  of  the 
Union  with  other  nations,  and  also  subjects  to  the  decision  of  the 
same  judges  or  courts  all  cases  between  foreign  States  and  Bra¬ 
zilian  citizens. 

“With  these  provisions  of  Article  00,  sections  e  and/,  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  Brazil  has  achieved  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  positions  in  the  jirogressive  submission  of  the  highest 
sovereignties  to  the  definite  and  practical  dominion  of  organized 
justice. 


“The  idealism  of  the  Ib'azilian  nation,  her  traditions  and  the 
spirit  of  her  ('onstitution  and  of  all  her  laws,  the  orientation  of 
her  foreign  jiolicy,  all  demonstrate  that  Brazil  is  a  lover  of  peace, 
not  merely  revering  it  or  feeling  for  it  a  platonic  love,  but  fol¬ 
lowing  peace  as  a  constant  practice  in  her  relations  with  other 
nations.’’ 

30.  When  the  Protocol  of  Geneva  was  being  discussed  at  the  Fifth 
Assembly  of  the  Ijoague  of  Nations,  a  new  opportunity  was  offered  to 
Brazil  to  demonstrate  her  purpose  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with 
all  other  nations.  In  the  memorable  plenary  session  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Nations  on  September  fi,  1924, 1  had  the  great  honor  of  express¬ 
ing  this  purpose  of  my  country. 

31.  Thereafter  Brazil  associated  herself  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  met  at 
Havana  in  1928,  one  of  which  reaflirmed  the  j)rinciple  condemning 
wars  of  aggression  which  were  there  declared  unlawful  as  constituting 
international  crimes  against  the  human  race,  and  the  other  adopted 
the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  for  all  the  nations  of  America 
for  the  solution  of  controversies  of  a  juridical  character  which  might 
arise  between  them. 
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32.  E.xpressing  itself  on  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact,  the  Brazilian 
Foreign  office  again  demonstrated  the  invariable  course  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

33.  In  1929  at  the  Conference  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  which 
met  at  Washington,  Brazil  signed  the  General  Convention  of  Inter- 
American  Conciliation,  the  General  Treaty  of  Inter- American  Arbi¬ 
tration,  and  the  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitration.  These  agree¬ 
ments  she  signed  without  any  reservations. 

34.  At  the  recent  World  Disarmament  Conference,  which  met  this 
year  at  Geneva,  Brazil  once  more  stated  her  policy  in  seeking  the 
supreme  objective  of  peace. 

35.  Thus  Your  E.xcellency  may  see  that  even  had  we  not  the  most 
weighty  reasons  for  accepting  the  proposed  Pact,  reasons  which  result 
from  the  strong  ties  that  bind  us  to  Argentina  and  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  Continent,  we  should  nevertheless  find  in  our  international  acts 
and  deeds,  summarized  in  this  note,  sufficient  reasons  for  doing  so. 

3().  I^lease  believe,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  it  will  be  for  Brazil  a 
very  happy  occasion  in  her  political  history  when  she  signs  a  treaty 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  which  gives  solemn  and  significant  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  true  purposes  of  peace  which  animate  Brazilians  and  Ar¬ 
gentinians  in  their  relations  with  one  another  and  which  will  later 
merit  the  adherence  of  the  other  nations. 

37.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  personally  by  the  Chief  E.xecutives  of 
the  two  countries  will  lend  it  a  significance  almost  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  treaties. 

38.  Brazil  accepts  the  treaty  as  formulated  by  the  Argentine  Foreign 
Office,  but  desiring  that  its  application  be  tbe  widest  possible  as  re¬ 
gards  persons  as  well  as  matters,  asks  leave  to  make  certain  comments 
in  this  respect. 

39.  The  words  South  Americati  in  the  title  of  the  pact  seem  to 
restrict  its  applicability  in  space  although  in  the  text  it  is  declared 
open  to  universal  adherence.  It  might  be  better  to  omit  this  part  of 
the  title  in  order  to  leave  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  treaty  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  limits  of  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  but  that  the 
adherence  of  all  the  States  of  the  world  is  desired. 

40.  The  Brazilian  Government  would  not  like  to  see  the  treaty  have 
a  more  limited  field  of  application  by  reason  of  the  reservations  granted 
the  Parties  under  it  than  the  General  Inter- American  Convention  of 
Conciliation  signed  on  January  5,  1929,  by  all  the  American  nations, 
e.xcepting  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  unfortunately  did  not  attend 
the  Washington  Conference  which  prepared  it. 

41.  Of  the  twenty  States  that  signed  the  Convention,  in  the  text 
of  which  there  is  no  limitation  whatever,  only  one  nation  signed  it 
with  a  reservation,  excluding  from  its  application  questions  arising 
from  situations  or  facts  previous  to  its  signing. 
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42.  With  the  reservations  omitted  from  its  text,  both  the  one  rela¬ 
tive  to  questions  which  international  law  leaves  to  the  exclusive 
competence  of  each  State  and  the  one  that  refers  to  constitutional 
provisions  of  the  nations  in  controversy,  the  treaty  woidd  better  real¬ 
ize  one  of  its  aims  as  set  forth  in  the  note  to  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  reply  and  in  the  Statement  of  Reasons  whereby  the  Arjientine 
Foreign  OHice  justifies  it,  and  thus  fjreater  force  would  be  <riven  to 
the  convention  which  has  already  been  ratified  by  eleven  sijrnatorv 
States. 

43.  Nevertheless,  in  one  form  or  another,  Brazil  will  have  jjreat 
honor  and  satisfaction  in  sifrnin"  the  pact  as  proposed,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  will  constitute  a  jrreat  and  solemn  reaffirmation  of  the 
noble  aims  of  peace  and  the  spirit  of  solidarity  of  the  nations  which 
sipn  it  or  adhere  to  it. 

1  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  protesta¬ 
tions  of  my  highest  consideration. 

(Signed)  A.  de  Mello  Franco. 

To  His  Excellency, 

Dr.  Antonio  Mora  y  Araujo, 

Ambassador  oj  Argentina. 


Inquiries  concerning  travel  in  Latin  America  will  be 
Kindly  answered  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

The  Pan  American  Union  issues  the  illustrated  publica¬ 
tions  “  Seeing  South  America,”  “  Seeing  the  Latin  Republics 
of  North  America,”  and  “  Ports  and  Harbors  of  South 
America,”  as  well  as  illustrated  booklets  on  the  Latin 
American  Republics  and  their  important  cities.  The  pam¬ 
phlets  in  the  American  Nation  and  the  American  Cities 
Series  are  sold  at  5  cents  each,  the  other  publications  of 
200  or  more  pages,  at  25  cents  each. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  for  free  distribution  in  mimeographed  form  the 
third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  Bibliographic  Series 
No.  4:  “Selected  List  of  Recent  Books  (in  English)  on  Latin 
America.” 
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